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Nine Live Subjects in This Issue 


the enrichment of life in our neighborhood? We have an 
average country neighborhood but we want to make it better. 
And we want it better in the particular sense that life shall 
be richer, happier, with more of zest and richness and color 
in it for all our people. What can we do about it?” In answer 
to this question, Dr. Clarence Poe says we must start with a 
good foundation ....... 


T tas exrichs Our Home Neighborhood.—‘What can we do for 


Slimy and Ropy Milk.—“I have a fine cow,” says a reader. “She 
gives plenty of milk and the cream is thick on it, but it just 
strings and sticks to the spoon so bad you just have to wind 
it off, and it.is somewhat slimy.” Dr. Butler tells what to do 
in cases of this kind 


Timely Garden and Orchard Notes.—“As soon as signs of ripen- 
ing appear, cut tomatoes from the vine with half an inch of 
stem and store in a well-lighted but shady place where air 
circulates freely. This will enable them to ripen more uni- 
formly and will help the plants from which they are taken.” 
This is just one of seventeen timely and practical suggestions 
offered by Mr. Newman Trt re ere rT eee 


Peanut Association Now a Genuine Coéperative.—“We rejoice 
in the fact that the Peanut Growers’ Exchange of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia has now been put on a thoroughly sound, 
efficient and genuine codperative basis. This means better 
business and better profits for all our peanut growers in the 
two states.” 


What Made Your Peaches Wormy?—Here’s another of Uncle 


P. F.’s fine, practical lessons for the young folks. But 

strangely enough Uncle P. F. always hits upon questions that 

are of interest to all of us. Why have wormy peaches when 

the worm can be controlled? ......... s<¥a6Rs4 SC ONDEes 

Fighting Boll Weevils in North Carolina.—Are you preparing to 
combat the weevil effectively? How often is it necessary to 
dust the cotton? Read what Entomologist Sherman says 
about the weevil infestation in North Carolina 


How to Make More and Better Pastures.—“All the dairy, meat 
and other livestock products required for the best health and 
cheapest feeding of the farm population will not be had until 
more and better pastures are made,” says Dr. Butler. “And 
the economical production of market livestock and livestock 
products is out of the question until much better pastures are 
developed.” How to make good pastures is the important 
question discussed in this article 


How to Can.—There are still many things that can be saved 
by canning. It is never too late to begin. These instructions 
are given again because of the numerous requests that come 


from our readers pase 


August Hints for Piedmont and Mountain Farmers.—August is 
the time when you use more brain and less brawn. How are 
you going to fix up your land for cover crops and small grains? 
In order to insure success in growing clovers and alfalfa, lime 
is necessary. Mr. Hutcheson tells how to prepare the land, 
the amount of seed to plant, and how much lime and fertilizers 
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You can have no appreciation of 
what this price buys until you 
examine and drive it. 


To all that made Essex such a 
wonderful value in the past are 
added refinements and comforts 
never before offered in a car of 
its price class. Roomier seating, 
wider doors and greater riding 
ease, contribute something new 
in personal comfort. 





A New ESSEX 


A Roomier Open Car—A Greater Chassis 


smoothness is even more pro- 
nounced. You will instantly note 
its greater beauty. 
attention are easier, cleaner, more 
convenient. 


Its care and 


It will reveal a charm you never 
suspected in any except the large 
costly cars. 


It Improves in Service 


Old owners tell you of 





The Result of 
Three Years’ 
Experience 


Wider Seats 
Wider Doors 
Lubricated with 


Back of the new Essex tee Ge 
is all we learned in cups. 
building 70,000 earlier Thief-proof Lock, 
, Essex cars. Finer pre- ae 
cision standards have —_ 





resulted and Essex 


a car so enduringly de- 
signed and built that its 
performance improves 
for thousands of miles. 


But today’s Essex com- 
binesadvantages noear- 
lier owner knows. Go 
see, and ride in it. It is 
the best Essex ever built, 
and at the lowest price. 








Touring, $1095 


(458) 


Cabriolet, 1195 
Freight and Tax Extra 


Coach, $1295 


ESSEX MOTORS, Detroit, Michigan 




















A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4)2-::7" af 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢rv 4ermotor & 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully . 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. , 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 

Write today 
for Circular. 


THE AUTO-.OILED mept | 9g 


AERMOTOR CO, foe oity Minncacwils Oakiana 





You'll Ge 





Springs give the stretch. Nickel 
trimmed, 0c. Satin brass trim- 
med, 75c. Nu-Way Wide Web 
Garters /Ssurpr isingly easyand 
comfy, 50c. Ask Your Dealer 4 
for Nu-Way Suspende 13, ff \\ 
Garters and Hose Support- 
ers. If he hasn’t them 
send direct, giving de aler’s name. 
ivery pair guaranteed. 
Nu-Way Streeh Suspender Co, 














Ride 15 Day 


Test it. Prove to yourself it’s 

path rode, or return it at our expense. It 
EASY MONTHLY PAYM 

Tested Frame of Seamless Steel Tu 








15 DAY_ é 
FREE TRIAL ~~ 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


style and color you want to ride. 





ie 76-1 | 98 CHAMBERS ST., 









cP Bicycle or Motobike 
aaintiless Coaster Brake 


ao il send you a Faultless Motobike to ride at our risk for 
ays t 





8 to keep on 


ig: 
Crank Hanger; Drop Forged Crown Fork; New De *parture 
Coaster Brake, Roller Chain. Eve ry device for Speed,Com- 


Fully acct eee Control and Durability, includioy , Channel r 
Guaranteed Ask for illustrated circular and choose size, 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO; INC. 
NEW YORK 


Dept. A Adrian, 
Mich, 








AT 
OUR 
RISK 


(Last WOMEN. 















Price Advances Sept. 1. 
Buy now and save money! Casbin on Coal and R.R, 
etrikea! Fast-cutting one-man outfit. Engine does 
belt work, Shipp« <d from factory or 9 brane oe 
30 Days Trial; 10 Yoo 
Gusrentec!, *CALH ot rf 
EASY TERMS. 
yeere gates for 
FREE BCOK. 


OTTAWA FS. C0. 


1841-K Wood St., Ottawa, Kane. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 








Lime Does Not Prevent Spread of 
Disease 
A SUBSCRIBER writes: “Will ordi. 


nary lime prevent disease? Our 
county health officer says it does no 
good to put it in a well that has been 
cat ceed But | 
have always been 
told that the use of 
lime will prevent 
disease.” 

The health officer 
is right—lime (do 
not confuse ordi- 
nary lime with 
chlorinated or quick 
lime) will not. pre- 

ent the spread of 
disease. The use of 
lime about premises, privies, and wells 
is very old, especially in small towns 
and rural communities. Many persons 
consider the employment of lime, at 
scheduled periods, the end-all of disease 
prevention; some will even point with 
pride and satisfaction to its use as a 
safeguard they have provided for their 
families. Such people are laboring un- 
der a dangerous delusion; they know 
the apparent destructive power of lime 
upon insects, while they know noth- 
ing of germs and of the means by 
which they are spread or of the man- 
ner by which they may be destroyed. 
Lime is an excellent agent to absorb 
moisture, keep down odors, and make 
the premises look neat and clean, but 
it will not prevent the spread of ty- 
phoid fever or tuberculosis, nor will it 
disinfect a well or spring. If lime is 
used it should be with the knowledge 
that it does not prevent the spread of 
disease. 





DR. WASHBURN 


Ten Conditions That Cause “Sum- 
mer Bowel Complaint” in Babies 


MOTHER inquires: “What is it 

about the home that may bring on 
the summer complaint from which so 
many babies suffer?” 


The following 10 conditions, arrang- 
ed in their usual order of importance, 
may be the cause of diarrheal com- 
plaints in babies: (1) Unclean milk; 
(2) bottles and nipples that are not 
kept scrupulously clean; (3) pacifiers, 
these also are a direct cause of ade- 
noids and deformed mouths; (4) flies; 
(5) handling of the baby by persons 
with unclean hands; (6) kissing or 
handling the baby’ by persons who 
have a bad cold; (7) lack of drinking 
water, this should always be boiled; 
(8) baby crawling about the room pick- 
ing up dirty objects and putting them 
in his mouth; (9) an open, surface 
privy; (10) diapers not properly 
washed 





| - Important Farm News 





RESIDENT Harding has nominated 

John H,. Guill, Jr., farmer of Chico, 

California, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 
ex 3s 


The California Division of Markets 
not only talks about the value of co- 
Operation, but is hard at work achiev- 
ing it. During the past six months it 
has assisted the melon growers, alfalfa 
growers, honey producers, rice grow- 
ers, poultry producers, asparagus grow- 
ers, apple growers, almond growers, 
olive growers, peach canners, and Irish 
and sweet potato producers to form 
cooperative canning and marketing as- 
sociations. The Division is also con- 
ducting an aggressive educational cam- 
paign to promote coéperative selling 
and buying both by producers and con- 


sumers. 
“oe 


Chesley P. Howard, for more than 
20 years a prominent figure in cotton 
circles, and formerly a member of the 
firm of Inman, Howard and Inman, of 
Atlanta, has accepted the post of sales 
manager for the Cotton Growers’ Co- 
6perative Marketing Associations of 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Mr. Howard is recognized as one 0 
the outstanding cotton men Of the 


South and his firm has handled as high, 


as 300,000 bales in a twelve-month. 
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Raising Calves on Skimmed Milk 


T REQUIRES considerable skill and 
[ care to raise a calf well on skimmed 

mill. The calf will not be as fat 
and “pretty” as when raised on whole 
milk, but just as good a cow may be 
developed. 

It costs too much to raise a calf on 


whole milk and only purebreds or beef 
calves reared on cheap lands can be 
raised that way and be worth their 
cost 

Because some calves raised on skim- 
med milk have been unhealthy, un- 
thrifty or’ under-sized, some have 
thought that it is impossible to raise 
calves well on milk from which the 
milk fat has been-removed. The trou- 


ble is due to inefficient care in feed- 


ing of the skimmed milk. It is true, as 
stated, that it requires more skill and 
care to raise a calf well on skimmed 
milk, but by proper methods it can be 
done and just as good and just as large 
mature animals developed. 

It is probably better to allow the calf 
to nurse its mother for, say 24 hours, 
but this is not necessary. Some take 
the calf away at once and do not allow 


it to nurse at all. This has some ad- 
vantages. Unless the cow’s udder and 
rear parts are carefully disinfected and 
kept clean the calf, if it nurses, may 
become infected and suffer from “white 
scours.” If there is danger of so-called 
milk fever, (a form of partial paralysis 


occuring at calving) the udder can be 
left distended more evenly and com- 
pletely by milking only a little out of 


all four teats and feeding it to the calf. 
Leaving the udder distended for 24 to 
36 hours after calving tends to prevent 
milk fever. 

Moreover, a calf that has never nurs- 
ed is more easily taught to drink, al- 
though there is little difficulty in teach- 
ing a calf to drink that has not nursed 
more than 24 or 48 hours. But the calf 
should have the first milk from the ud- 
der of its mother. This should not be 
overlooked. 


For the first three weeks the calf 
should receive a part of its mother’s 
milk, although some get it on skimmed 
milk entirely at the end of two weeks. 
After the first few days or after the 
milk becomes suitable for human use 
some skimmed milk may be added to 
the mother’s milk. In fact this is ad- 
visable with the breeds that give very 
rich milk. In other words, after the 
calf is three or four days old, a little 
skimmed milk may be added and the 
amount or proportion slowly and grad- 
ually increased so that by the time the 
calf is three weeks old it is getting 
skimmed milk entirely. 


Quantity of Milk to Feed 
Be CAUSE the fat has been removed 


is no good reason for increasing the 
Quantity of milk given. The size and 
age of the calf should determine the 
amount given. Because a calf is not 
growing, or is otherwise doing badly is 


> 


not proc 9 that it needs more milk. 
More fr equently it means that it is al- 
ready getting too much, for calves are 


much more frequently given too much 
milk than too little. For small calves 

4 or 5 quarts or 8 to 10 pounds and for 
the largest calves 5 or 6 quarts, or 10 
to 12 pounds of milk daily is sufficient 
for the first two weeks. It is best to 
feed this in at least three feeds daily for 
the first two weeks, because in nature 
the calf takes its milk often and in 
Small quantities; but some feed only 
twice a day right from ee start and 
those who start feeding three times a 
day us ually. soon come dows to two 
eeds daily. As the calf grows older 

pore milk may be fed, in fact, it should 
¢ slowly and gradually increased, but 





at no time is it probably best to feed 
over 8 to 10 quarts, or 16 to 20 pounds 
a day, according to the age and size of 
the calf. Calves should be fed individ- 
ually out of clean vessels to prevent 
any one getting more milk than in- 
tended. This may be troublesome but 
it is necessary. Regular feeding at the 
same time each day and at about equal 
intervals between feeds should be care- 
fully followed. 


Temperature of Milk Fed 


Unt. the calf is three months old 
the milk should be fed warm. The 
young calf is very sensitive to cold 
milk and digestive troubles quickly fol- 
low the feeding of cold milk. After 
the calf is three months old the temp- 
erature of the milk may be gradually 
lowered if desired, although warm milk 
is better. It may be thought too much 
trouble to use a thermometer to make 
certain of feeding milk of the same 
temperature each time but it will pay. 
The temperature of the milk where fed 
should be as near 100 degrees as prac- 
ticable. 


Milk Must Be Clean 


EEDING too much, feeding cold 

milk, and dirty milk are responsible 
for 99 per cent of the troubles with 
skimmed milk calves. The milk must 
be clean, sweet and warm. 


Supplements to Take the Place of Milk 
Fat 
i THE calf is put on skimmed milk 
by the time it is three weeks old it 
may then begin to eat grain and even 
nibble at hay. By the time a calf is a 
month old it will begin e ating dry feed 
and it is best to give the grain supple- 
ment dry after the milk is fed, rather 
than to mix meal with the milk. At 
first the grain may be kept before the 
calf, but after it starts eating it is best 
to feed what it will eat up twice a day. 
Usually, after the calf is six weeks old 
one pound of grain a day is sufficient, 
but may be increased as the calves 
grow older if desired. 

Corn or sorghum grain is probably 
the best grain to feed with skimmed 
milk. The sorghum grains should be 
ground and at first corn meal may be 
better than whole corn, but at the 
Kansas Experiment Station whole corn 
was found as good or better than corn 
meal and may be used as soon as the 
calves go to eating grain. But when 
the milk is stopped then other feeds 
containing more protein, like oats, 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal and le- 
gume hays should be added. 


Roughage for Calves 
HILE the calf is getting milk, dry 


hay seems prtferable to green 
grass and grass hay is probably as 
good or better than legume hay. Any 


good clean grass hay or any good leg- 
ume hay fed in a rack will be a valu- 
able addition to the calf ration. 


But remember that 
with calves raised on skimmed milk 
come from feeding too much milk, 
feeding irregularly, feeding milk of dif- 
ferent temperatures, particularly cold 
milk, and lack of extreme cleanliness. 


most troubles 


Raising a Young Colt by Hand 


READER has a mule colt six weeks 

old, the mother of which died with 
“bran fever.” He wishes to know how 
to raise this colt by hand. 


It should not be difficult to raise a 
colt six weeks old. It should be taught 
to drink cow’s milk, which will proba- 
bly not be very difficult, but if this can- 
not be done, it will probably take the 
milk by sucking a rubber nipple at- 





tached to a bottle or to a piece of rub- 
ber tubing the other end of which is 
in the milk. 

The colt naturally sucks 
often, when allowed to do so. There fore, 
this colt should be fed often, at first. 
Every two or three hours to start with, 
but in the course of 10 days or two 
weeks the feedings may be reduced to 
three times a day and in another week 
or two to twice a day. 

If the cow’s milk is rich some warm 
water should be mixed with it at first, 
say one part of water to three or four 
parts of milk, and a half teaspoonful 
of sugar might also be added at each 
feed when the feedings are two or three 
times a day. Care must be taken to 
avoid feeding too much milk, especially 
at first. Perhaps three pints of milk a 
day will be enough to start on, but it 
may be gradually increased to a gallon 
or a gallon and a half a day, as the colt 
gets older and becomes accustomed to 
the cow’s milk. 

Good clean sweet hay and a mixture 
of corn, oats and wheat bran should 
be kept where the colt can take what 
he will. He will soon learn to eat a 
little hay and some grain if it is offered 
him regularly or kept before him. 


its. mother 


This inquirer also wants to know the 
cause of the “bran fever” which killed 
the mother of the colt. 

Possibly the “bran 
is generally called “forage poisoning” 
or “blind staggers.” There is a disease 
or group of diseases closely related to 
damaged or moldy feed, or damaged 
or decaying corn. Possibly the corn 
fed to the mare, if not sound, may have 
caused the trouble. 


fever” was what 


Feeding Green Corn to Work Stock 


READER wishes to know “how to 

feed to work stock corn not fully 
matured” He says he has “known 
stock fe d« on this green corn to die with 
colic. That some feed on the day the 
corn is cut, others the next day and 
some not until five days after it is cut. 
There seems to be an idea that it may 
be fed the first or second day after it is 
cut or after the fifth day, but not be- 
tween the second and fifth days.” 

There is no entirely safe way to feed 
green corn, or green feed of any sort, 
to a hard-working horse in hot 
weather; but comparative safety may 
be obtained if the quantity can be lim- 
ited. Where the animal must get his 
entire feed from the green corn with- 
out any dry grain or hay, complete 

safety is not possible. 

We think the longer the corn is al- 
lowed to dry after being cut the less 
danger there is of trouble from feeding 
it. Of course, the drying or curing 
must be of such a nature as to insure 
its freedom from mold or decay. Prob- 
ably even allowing the green feed to 
wilt will lessen the danger, because the 
feed will be less succulent or contain 
less water; but we would expect little 
difference in feeding the green corn un- 
til it had become fairly well cured. It 
is usually more convenient to cut and 
haul the green feed and store enough 
at one time to feed two or three days, 
but if this is done it must be spread 
out so that it will not mold. If green 
feed is used the large feed should be 
given at night and very little given at 
the morning and noon feeds. 

We doubt if it is ever economical to 
feed this green immature corn as the 
only feed. If no dry hay is available it 
will at least pay to feed some dry, hard 
corn grain. 

Some think this green corn is made 
safer by a free use of salt, or of salt 
and soda, but we doubt very much if 
this is desirable. If the animal is given 
more salt or gets more in or on his feed 
than he would take if kept before him 
all the time, we believe it does harm 
instead of good. 

We know no way of feeding green 
corn that will remove all danger or 
prove satisfactory; but we would limit 
the quantity to just.enough to sustain 





give most of it at the 
night feed, provide some hard dry feed 
if possible, work the stock as slowly 
and lightly as practicable in hot weath- 
er and watch them carefully so they 
might be stopped as soon as they 
showed any signs of distress. 


Slimy and Ropy Milk 


READER writes: “I have a fine 
cow, she gives plenty of milk and 
the cream is thick on it, but it just 
strings and sticks to the spoon so bad 
you just have to wind it off, and it is 
somewhat slimy. She is perfectly well, 
eats heartily, and I feed her sweet 
feed, oats, alfalfa hay, and corn. She 
gets plenty of salt and water, what is 
the matter with her?” 
There is nothing wrong with the 
cow, the trouble is in the management, 
in the handling of the milk. 


If milk is all right or normal when 
drawn, and then takes on bad flavors, 


the animals, 


becomes ropy and slimy, “turns to 
“> ‘ : : 

whey” when it sours, curdles while still 

sweet, or has any other of numerous 


troubles, the fault occurs outside the 
cow or the cow’s udder. Nor is the 
trouble due to the feed the cow is re- 
ceiving. Ropy and slimy milk is due 
to the presence of undesirable bacteria. 
They may get into the milk in milking 
from the cow, if her udder and flanks 
are not clean, or in other ways, and 
when once in the milk in sufficient 
numbers they may still continue to 
trouble, because the milk vessels 
not been thoroughly sterilized. 


cause 
have 


The most important point in this 


matter is = the fault is not in the 
cow or the feed, but in the handling of 
the cow Bove the milk. This fact 


must be accepted before the trouble is 
likely to be corrected. Of course, a dis- 
eased udder might cause some of these 
troubles mentioned, but when the cow 
is in good health, eats well, there is no 
diseased or abnormal condition of the 
udder, and the feeds are those usually 
given to cows with satisfaction, then 
the place to look for such troubles is 
in the handling. 


If the milk is slimy when drawn 
from the udder, which is rare, it may 
be due to “garget” or some other dis- 
ease of the udder, but if it gets slimy 
and ropy from 12 to 36 hours after it is 
drawn, according to the temperature, 
it is due to bacteria which get into the 
milk. There are probably several 
kinds of bacteria which may produce 
this condition. When they once get in 
the dairy they are often quite difficult 
to get rid of and sometimes whole 
neighborhoods suffer from an outbreak 
of slimy or ropy milk. 


The first step in prevention is to find 
the source of infection, or where the 


bacteria which cause this stringy, 
slimy, ropy, viscid condition come 
from. 


They may possibly come from thé 
water used in washing the milk vessels, 
or that used in rinsing the vessels, or 


from the water used in cooling the 
milk. Or the soiled udder and flanks 
of the cow may be the’ source of the 


especially if the cow goes into 
dirty or stagnant water. Or the germs 
may come ” the dust from hay or 
other feed given the cows at milking 
time. 


trouble, 


Of course, after these possible 
sources of the trouble have been re- 
moved, then thorough washing of the 
milk vessels and the place where the 
milk is kept should follow. First get 
all the milk out of the vessels that is 
possible with cool or tepid water. Then 
wash thoroughly with hot water and 
some washing powder and a brush (Do 
not use a dish rag). Then rinse with 
hot water and follow with a _ good 
scalding with boiling water. Do not 
dry with a cloth, but let the heat of 
the vessels from the boiling water dry 
them. Then expose to the hot, direct 


rays of the sun in some place protected 
from dust. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


JV.—The First Use of Guano and 
Then Commercial Fertilizers 


WAS about 15 years old when I saw 
I the first sack of Peruvian Guano. 

This was the first concentrated fer- 
tilizer ever used. It was the accumula- 
tion of ages of the droppings of sea 
birds and the waste of the fish they ate 
on the Chincha Island, where rain never 
falls. Therefore it was a very highly 
nitrogenous material, carrying as high 
a percentage of nitrogen as the nitrate 
of soda of today. Thousands of ship- 
loads were taken from the islands and 
the supply was finally exhausted. Then 
other islands were explored, and Peruv- 
ian guano from the Lobos Island has 
been imported even in recent years. 
But this is more a phosphatic article, 
since it has been largely leached of ni- 
trates by rains. Other islands in the 
West Indies have been used for obtain- 
ing the phosphatic guanoes. These were 
not dissimilar to the pulverized rock 
phosphate in availability and were far 
less available than acid phosphate. 
Chemists Seek New Sources of Plant 

Foods 


ITH the exhaustion of guano, 

chemists turned their attention to 
the making of mixtures which would 
carry in an available form the plant 
foods which made the guano so popu- 
lar and so effective. The only source 
of phosphorus at first was animal 
bones. Bones were gathered from all 
sections. The old bones of the Buffalo 
on the plains and deserts of the West 
were collected, and many cargoes were 
brought from Egypt in square sacks 
that had been brought in from the 
Great Sahara. The bones of camels 
and men alike filled the sacks. Then 
the deposits of phosphate rock in the 
South Atlantic region gave a cheaper 
source for phosphorus. 


The firms who had gone into the 
manufacture of superphosphates often 
advertised their goods as bone phos- 
phates, thinking that the farmers con- 
sidered bones better than rocks. The 
only real difference is that the raw 
bones carry some nitrogen, while the 
rock phosphate does not. So far as the 
phosphorus is concerned it is one and 
the same element, whether in bones or 
rock. The superphosphate, or as we 
now call it, acid phosphate, came into 
common use before the attempt was 
made to manufacture what are now 
known as complete fertilizers. This 
name refers to those goods which carry 
definite percentages of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. 

In the wheat-growing districts of 
Eastern Maryland, where I spent my 
summer vacations, the farmers had 
long been aware that red clover had a 
great influence on the productivity of 
the soil, and, as I have before de- 
scribed, they grew wheat mainly on a 
clover fallow, which has been generally 
abandoned because of the cost of work- 
ing land all summer without a crop, in 
order to grow a crop the next season. 
It was for many years a matter of dis- 
cussion how clover acquired the nitro- 

en which made it so valuable a crop 

or the improvement of the soil. It was 
generally imagined that in some way 
the leaves absorbed ammonia from the 
air. It was not until the development 
of accurate scientific investigation by 
the Experiment Stations that they dis- 
covered the fact that the work 'of the 
symbiotic bacteria on the roots of leg- 
nmes enabled them to get and store as 
Organic nitrogen, the gas from the air. 

Then it occurred to some intelligent 
farmers in the wheat growing sections 
of Maryland that if clover will give us 
unlimited supplies of nitrogen, why do 
we need to pay such high prices for it 
in a chemical fertilizer, and they went 
to work to get red clover on their land 
as often as practicable, and quit buying 
nitrogenized or ammoniated fertilizer. 


Clover and Rotation of Crops Increases 
Productiveness of Land 


BY THIS dependence on clover and a 
shorter rotation of crops, they 
found their land increasing in produc- 
tiveness, the clover giving them not 
only the nitrogen through the nitrify- 


ing activities of the soil bacteria, but it 
changed the character of the soil 
through the increase of organic decay, 
or humus, making it more mellow, and 
above all more retentive of the mois- 
ture necessary for the solution of the 
plant foods. These farmers also found 
that by the use of lime and the decay 
of organic matter in the soil, they 
could get all the potash they needed 
from the insoluble silicate in the soil, 
made available by these means. The 
farmers in that section hz ave found that 
good rotative farming is far better 
than a slavish adherance to the Fer- 
tilizer Trust. One of the best farmers 
in that section wrote to me, years ago, 
that in the past 20 years he had aver- 
aged on his farm 40 bushels of wheat 
an acre and 74 bushels of corn, and 
that in that time he had bought no fer- 
tilizer for his farm except plain acid 
phosphate for the wheat. The home 
manure and the clover made the corn 
and prepared the fallow for the wheat. 

Only last week, I rode about 25 miles 
through a section just south of here, 
and near the Chesapeake bay. This 
section was formerly very heavy and 
low, so that the salt tide backed up in 
the ditches, and on some farms it was 
necessary to erect dykes to keep out 


the salt water. I once cultivated a 
dyked farm there. Now, through that 
section, the lands are carrying im- 


mense growths of cowpeas and soy 
beans and they have been doing this 
now for over 30 years. I sent up here 
one spring, from a dealer in Raleigh, 
six carloads of peas for seed. The old, 
cold, pipe clay soil has been changed 
and is now mellow with the turning 
under of the legume crops and liming. 
It is still low of course, but the ditches 
kept open enable the farmers to raise 
great crops of strawberries, tomatoes, 
and other truck crops and some wheat 
too. 

A slavish dependence on commercial 
fertilizers to produce every crop grown 
will never improve the productivity 
of a section. These fertilizers are val- 
uable when properly used, but when it 
is a mere gamble on the chances of the 
season, with a soil from which all hu- 
mus and bacterial life has been ban- 
anew fertilizers become really a gam- 

e. 


Sawdust Bedding 


HAVE an old pile of sawdust and 
wish to know if it will answer for 
bedding.” 

It will answer for bedding, but in my 
experience I do not want any manure 
made with sawdust bedding. The only 
way to use sawdust on the land is to burn 
it and use the ashes. Sawdust is simply 
wood undecayed, and there is no avail- 
able plant food in a yellow pine log. 


Why Not Have Plenty of Milk? 


HERE is nothing that should be more 

plentiful on a farm than milk and 
butter. There is no more important food 
to maintain the vital energy than milk. 
And yet there are many farms in the 
South where no cows are kept. I once 
was entertained on a farm in the upper 
section of North Carolina in the tobacco 
region. There was a neat brick house, 
and the owner owned another farm be- 
sides this one. There was not a cow on 
the place. At the table a print of butter 
was handed to me, and I helped myself. 
The butter was then put off the table. 
It was only for the guest. There was 
not the slightest excuse for this nig- 
gardly economy, for the farmer was not 
poor, and his f family needed a different 
diet. 

I visited another farmer in the eastern 
swamp country. He had just completed 
a fine, new house, which was a striking 
improvement over the old one still stand- 
ing. He said that he had 125 cattle in the 

wamp wintering on the reeds. There 
was not a cow on the place. 

How people get along without milk and 
butter on a farm is a mystery to me. 
But for the milk, I do not believe that I 
would be alive today. I drink more 
than a quart daily and eat plenty of but- 
ter. In fact, my main living is milk 
and eggs, for I eat hardly any meat. But 
I eat fresh vegetables and fruit. .I am 
nearly 83 years old. I walk two to three 


miles a day, work in my garden, and 
answer an average of a dozen letters 
daily on the typewriter, and other matter 
too. There is nothing like plenty of milk 
for old and young. It carries abun- 
dantly the vitamines that are essential 
to vitality. 


Wants to Sow Alfalfa 


HAVE two fields, neither of them 

rich, which I want to put in alfalfa. 
One of them is in peas, fertilized with 
2-9-2, and the other is in clover. How 
shall I treat them?” 


Turn under the peas and clover now 
and harrow a ton of slaked burnt lime 
an acre, and harrow it in well. Then 
spread 400 pounds an acre of acid phos- 
hate, and sow 25 pounds of alfalfa seed 
in late August. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 
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The Sales Manager of the Peanut 
Exchange 


EAD on page 8 our editorial about 

the new organization of the Peanut 
Growers’ Exchange of Virginia and 
North Carolina. This organization puts 
the exchange in line with genuine and 
modern codperative marketing asso- 
ciations and should inspire all mem- 
bers. The new sales manager, Mr. E. 
M. de Pencier has had nearly 10 years 
experience with one of the greatest co- 
Operative marketing associations on 
earth, the famous raisin growers’ as- 
sociation of California. We predict 
splendid results for the Peanut Ex- 
change under the new group of offi- 
cials just selected. 


A Program of Progress for North 
Carolina Agriculture 


HE resolutions adopted by the recent 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Con- 
vention contain a rather comprehensive 
program for North Carolina agriculture 
during the coming year. Taking only 
those resolutions relating to North Caro- 
lina farming, they are as follows: 

“1. We rejoice in the great triumph of 
the campaign for coéperative market- 
ing of farm crops in North Carolina. 
The success of this movement marks one 
of the greatest achieyements in the history 
of North Carolina agriculture and for- 
ever disproves the claim that North Car- 
olina farmers are not progressive and 
not responsive to sound leadership. The 
success of codperative marketing in- 
creases prices even for farmers who are 
not in the organization, but means still 
larger profits for those who are mem- 
bers. 

“2. The next great task before us is 
getting North Carolina ready for the 
boll weevil. Other states have refused 
to change their farming methods until 
after one or two years of ruin and dis- 
aster. North Carolina farmers should 
avoid this mistake and adjust their farm- 
ing ahead of time instead of waiting for 
disaster to force them. Especially do 
we commend the movement now under 
way for a great campaign for pastures 
and fencing in eastern North Carolina 
as preparation for the changed condi- 
tions. 

“3. Our ruinous credit and ‘time 
prices’ system, which sucks the blood 
from an otherwise prosperous agricul- 
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ture under any conditions, becomes 
doubly disastrous to all concerned after 
the boll weevil reaches us. We urge 
agricultural authorities to show our peo- 
ple just what rates of interest they are 
forced to pay under the time prices 
policy and to encourage all farmers who 
can offer satisfactory collateral to banks 
to borrow and pay cash. 

“4. We rejoice in the rapid growth 
of dairying, creameries, and cream 
routes in North Carolina, thereby offer 
ing our people an extra source of wealth 
and giving the farmers an extra cash 
income each month. 

“5. The subject of drainage needs 
increased attention all over Eastern 
North Carolina. The work must be 
done sometime and the sooner the better 
for our state and its people. We ask for 
a more definite and vigorously prose- 
cuted campaign to this end. 


“6. We take pride and pleasure in 
the development of our sandhill sec- 
tion, and the progressiveness of the 
people as shown in modern methods of 
production and modern methods of mar- 
keting. With similar policies for West- 
ern North Carolina apples the state’s 
wealth will be greatly increased.” 


Ten Hog Questions—Can You 
Answer Them? 


HE Carolina Club Boy, the little 

two-page leaflet issued monthly for 
South Carolina club boys, presents the 
following ten questions and answers 
on summer care of hogs. We suspect 
some grown men as well as boys will 
be interested. 

1, What are 
mon forage crops 
hogs? 

Rape, 
oats, barley 
and alfalfa. 

2. Why is it necessary to have pas- 
ture crops for hogs? 

Hogs on forage crops will make 
cheaper gains, and will be more sani- 
tary and more healthy. 

3. Is it necessary to feed a pig grain 
when it is running on pasture? 

Yes, a pig should receive grain while 
on pasture. If he does not receive some 
concentrates, he will not make satis- 
factory gains. 

4. If a pig weighs 100 pounds, how 
much grain should he receive per day? 

He should receive from 2 to 4 pounds 
per day. That means from 2 to 4 per 
cent of his body. 

5. What variety of rape 
grown? 

The. Dwarf Essex variety is decidedly 
the best. 

6. What variety of rye 
grown for pasture? 

Abruzzi rye gives best results. 

7. Does rape pasture ever get too 
coarse for hogs? 

Yes, rape gets coarse and woody. It 
is best for pasture when it is about a 
foot high. The hog has a stomach 
which is not prepared to handle ‘large 
amounts of roughages. 

8. Why do hogs on rape pasture 
sometimes have skin scald? 

This is because they are turned on 
the pasture while the dew is on. If 
kept off until the dew dries off, they 
will not scald. 

9. Is it necessary to have shade for 
pigs? 

Yes, shade is necessary. Pigs some- 
times die of heat prostration. If pigs 
are to make economical gains they 
must be comfortable. 

10. Which is better, 
or a stagnant pool? 

Running water is the better. 
nant mudwallows are often 
diseases. 


some of the most com- 
and pastures for 


Bermuda grass, 
sorghum, 


Abruzzi rye, 
, crimson clover, 


should be 


should be 


running water 
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Saturday, August 19, 1922 


August Hints for Piedmont 


and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist Virginia Experiment Station 


N THIS section August is the month 
] in which cultivation of the spring and 

summer crops is usually finished and 
work on winter crops is begun. One 
should not be in too great haste to finish 
cultivation. Experi- 
ments show that cul- 
tivations usually pay 
up to the time the 
crop fully shades the 
ground. If the crop 
is free of weeds at 
this stage, it is usu- 
ally safe to discon- 
tinue cultivation, but 
if the crops are 
weedy, additional 
cultivation and even 
hoeing will usually pay. 


1.—Sow Winter Cover Crops 


ANDS which are now in cultivated 
crops and which are not to be seeded 
to small grains in the fall should be 
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seeded to winter cover crops. These 
crops prevent washing and save plant 
food by storing it in their bodies. They 


may be plowed under in the spring to 
add organic matter to the soil, or may 
be utilized as forage crops. 

Legumes such as crimson clover and 
vetch make the best winter cover crops, 
for, if inoculated, they gather nitrogen, 
and give a material w hich i is decomposed 
readily in the soil. If fed to animals, 
they make forage of high feeding value. 

Where crimson clover grows well, it is 
more desirable than vetch, as it matures 
earlier and can be turned under at a 
more favorable date in the spring. Un- 
fortunately, crimson clover has not given 
satisfactory results at the higher eleva- 
tions in this section. In such localities, 
vetch makes a satisfactory substitute, as 
it is very resistant to winter-killing. 

Both vetch and crimson clover should 
be seeded at least 30 days before the first 
killing frost-date for the section. If they 
can be seeded 60 days before the frost- 
date, so much the better. When seeded 
less than 30 days before the frost-date, 
the crops do not get well rooted before 
cold weather, and if winters are severe 
they are often injured and sometimes 
entirely destroyed. 

Where it is impossible to sow crimson 
clover or vetch, rye can be used as a 
cover crop. Abruzzi rye seeded any time 
during the months of September and 
October gives satisfactory winter growth 
and makes a large amount of green ma- 
terial-‘to be plowed under in the spring. 

Crimson clover should be seeded at 15 
to 20 pounds to the acre, and vetch at 30 
to 40 pounds to the acre. It is very es- 
sential to inoculate vetch seed in this sec- 
tion, as there are no native plants which 
inoculate for it. 


Il.—Plow Wheat Land Early 


HEN wheat and oats are to be sowed 

on stubble or sod land, the plowing 
should be done as early as possible. Ex- 
periments show that land plowed in 
August gives much heavier yields of 
wheat than similar lands plowed in Sep- 
tember and October. The early plowed 
lands settle well before seeding time, and 
a compact seedbed is easily made. Such 
lands also absorb the water that falls 
and little water is lost from run-off, thus 
bringing about proper moisture condi- 
tions for quick germination of the crop 
when it is sowed. If plowing is delayed 
until just before planting time, it is 
hard to make a good seedbed and the 
grain is usually sowed in a loose seed- 
bed which is not conducive to proper 
germination. 


Ill.—Prepare Land for Sowing 
Grass 


XPERIMENTS show that on lands 

of medium and low productivity, it 
is much easier to get a stand of grass 
by seeding in the late summer without a 
nurse crop than by seeding in the spring 
i small grain. Lands to be seeded to 
grass alone should be plowed or disked 
4S soon as possible and seeded to grass 
at least 30 days before the first killing 
frost date for the section. 

The plowing for grass need not be 
deep. “All that is necessary is to have a 
thoroughly fine seedbed at least three 


inches deep. If the land to be seeded is 
not covered with high weeds, this fine 
seedbed may be brought about by disking 
and cross-disking. If the weeds are too 
high for the disk, they may be plowed 
down, turning the land just deep enough 
to get the weeds and other green mate- 
rial thoroughly turned under. The land 
should then be disked and harrowed 
until a well-fined, firm seedbed' is form- 
ed, after which the seed may be sowed. 

Fertilizer pays well on grass, and when 
the crop is seeded in the late summer, it 
should receive 300 to 500 pounds of the 
fertilizer, which is used on wheat in the 
section, to the acre. If the land is good, 
this is usually acid phosphate, but on 
thin lands a fertilizer carrying some ni- 
trogen is necessary. A fertilizer analyz- 
ing 2 per cent nitrogen and 12 per cent 
phosphoric acid gives good results. On 
light sandy soils known to be deficient in 
potash, a complete fertilizer, carrying 3 
per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and per cent potash is recom- 
mended. 

Lime also pays well on grass and clo- 
vers, and should be used unless the soil 
is known to be sweet. 

A mixture made up of 10 pounds of 
timothy, 8 pounds of sapling clover, and 
3 pounds of red top to the acre is recom- 
mended for fertile clays and loams. For 
lighter soils, a mixture of 14 pounds of 
orchard grass, 14 pounds tall oat grass, 
5 pounds alsike clover, and 3 pounds red 
top is recommended. These rates of 
seeding are somewhat heavier than those 
usually used by farmers, but experiments 
show that heavy seeding pays. 


IV.—Sow Some Alfalfa 


UGUST is the month for sowing 

alfalfa. Alfalfa requires well-limed, 
well-drained, fertile soil for good results. 
In fact, it is usually a waste of money 
to sow seed on land which does not meet 
these requirements. A good alfalfa field 
produces from three to five crops a year, 
consequently considerable expense is jus- 
tified in putting the crop in. 

Applications of at least one ton of 
burnt lime or two tons of ground lime- 
stone or marl to the acre is advised. The 
land should be fertilized to the point 
where it will produce at least 40 bushels 
of corn to the acre before alfalfa is sow- 
ed. Where manure is available, it is 
advisable to plow under 8 to 20 loads to 
the acre in preparing the seedbed and to 
use 500 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate when the seed are sowed. If ma- 
nure is not available, it pays to use a 
complete fertilizer. An application of 
500 to 800 pounds of a 3-8-3 fertilizer 
will usually give paying results. 

The alfalfa seed should be seeded at 
the rate of 15 to 20 pounds to the acre, 
without a nurse crop, on a well-prepared 
seedbed. Inoculation should always be 
practiced unless the soil is known to be 
already inoculated. 

Common American-grown alfalfa has 
given best results at the Virginia station. 
Imported seed should not be sowed. 


V.—Haul Out Some Lime 


HE slack season which comes on* 
some tarms during August can be 
well utilized in hauling lime. Experi- 


ments at the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion show that lime pays well on practi- 


cally every crop grown in this section, 
except tobacco. In a rotation of corn, 
wheat, and grass, the increased crops due 


to liming at the rate of one ton of burnt 
lime or two tons of ground limestone to 
the acre has been worth $40, if wheat 
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and corn are valued at $1 a bushel and 
hay at $20 a ton. 

One ton of burnt lime, 1% tons of hy- 
drated lime, 2 tons of ground limestone, 
and 2 tons of marl have given practically 
the same results on crops. Therefore, 
the farmer’s problem is to decide which 


can be gotten on the land cheapest—l 
ton of burnt lime, 1% tons hydrated 
lime, 2 tons ground limestone, or 2 tons 


of marl. All of these materials 
good results, but the above 
should be kept in mind. 


give 
relations 


Fighting Boll Weevils in 
North Carolina 


By FRANKLIN SHERMAN 


Entomologist, Agricultural 


HE boll weevil in North Carolina 
Ti: now present in all the region 

south of a line drawn approximate- 
ly as follows: From Tryon in Polk 
County, to Hickory, in northern Mont- 
gomery, central Chatham, through 
Apex and ten miles south of Raleigh, 
Wilson, Greenville, Washington, and 
Bellhaven. 


However, newly-invaded territory 
does not receive full severe injury the 
first year. The severe damage of 1922 
will be mainly in the region first in- 
vaded in 1920, and south of that region, 
This area of severe damage for 1922 is 
south of a line approximately as fol- 
lows :—South Carolina line south of 
Gastonia, to Charlotte, Fayetteville, to 
New Bern. Along the northern edge 
of this area the injury should be 
lighter than to the southward. 


Thus, for 1922, the chief fight centers 
in the southe rn parts of Union, Anson, 
Richmond, Scotland, most of Robeson, 
Bladen, and on to the coast. 


Campaign Operations in North 
Carolina 


URING February and March public 

meetings were held in each of 12 
counties most concerned and direct ad- 
vice was given on the most important 
methods for meeting the problem. 


Aside from the well-understood 
methods of forcing the crop to earli- 
ness and gathering and destroying early 
weevé@ and fallen squares,—the one 
outstanding method which the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found best for field control of the wee- 
vil, is dusting the plants with dry dust 
calcium arsenate in proper manner, at 
proper season, with machines for the 
purpose. At the meeting in late win- 
ter, this was fully explained and all 
farmers who indicated an intention of 
using this method were carefully listed. 

This was followed by frequent let- 
ters to all these intending users of the 
dust method. They were advised in the 
placing Of their orders for machines 
and poison; were advised to order 
early; to get the machines and poison 
early ; and were sent needed informa- 
tion so they could learn how and when 
to apply it—and why. 

During May most of the 
were visited in person. It soon became 
apparent that little or no dusting 
would actually be done in the extreme 


“intenders” 
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“BLACK RULER” 


With home-grown feeds and good pastures, the 


A MODEL 


TYPE ANGUS 


above kind of cattle can be profitably 


grown in the South, 
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eastern counties (Pender, Onslow, etc.,) 
and that the use of the method would 
be almost wholly in Union, Anson, 
Richmond, Scotland, and Robeson. 


The Only Remedy: Picking Up 
Squares and Dusting 


HE Federal advice is to begin dust- 

ing when weevil injury reaches the 
point that 10 per cent (or more) of the 
squares are being punctured. By July 
15 that point was reached in a few 
fields in southern Anson. Ly July 18 it 
was reached in some fields in Scotland 
County. On July 20 a letter was sent 
to all co6perators that by July 25 and 
26 we believed it would be time to dust 
in the average of the fields. This esti- 
mate proved correct, for on July 27 and 
28 on examination of 13 fields in Union 
County showed an average of 12 per 
cent of the squares punctured. 


When the dusting point is reached, 
three dustings should be given at inter~ 
vals of 4 days (or I should say 4 nights, 
for the work must be done at night) 
and then there is a halt until the wee- 
vil-injury shall again become serious. 
From last reports, some have now 
given the third dusting. While we 
cannot yet declare the outcome we 
have both testimony and evidence that 
weevil-injury has been checked in sev- 
eral fields—others not heard from—and 
we have no adverse reports as yet. 

If a heavy rain falls within 24 hours, 
that application (or part) should b: re- 
peated at once. Of course rains have 
interfered,—we expected that in ad- 
vance, but it was discouraging never- 
theless. But the applications have been 
repeated, the work has been done, and 
those who have done it are encouraged. 

Of course there are plenty who can 
criticise and object,—and there are 
drawbacks and disadvantages,—but as 
one of these co6perating farmers has 
publicly remarked: “It’s largely a mat- 
ter of getting to know your machine 
and having a little first-hand experi- 
ence with the job; we’ve been through 
that now, and are feeling in better 
heart about the whole proceeding.” 

In Union and Anson at least (full in- 
formation: not at hand from other 
counties) the picking up and burning 
of fallen squares has been very thor- 
ough and well-nigh universal. Until, 
about the end of July the apparent re- 
sults from this were very encouraging. 
Now however another and larger gen- 
eration of weevils is at work, and also 
many unpunctured squares and young 
bolls are falling so that there is some 
discouragement. 

It is exactly at this point—when the 
big summer generations of weevil come 
on, and when the early season work 
seems to be to a large degree nullified 
~it is exactly at this point (according 
to Federal workers) that the dusting 
process comes in to save the situation, 
and give an assurance of a reasonable 
crop. 


Six Facts to Remember 


ROM three to six successfully ap- 
plied dustings should be enough for 
the season. 

2. The period for dusting operations 
(in North Carolina) is chiefly August, 
—say from July 25 to September 1. 
The dusting point is not reached in all 
fields at same time; there is more vari- 
ation and irregularity than you would 
expect. 

3. The cost is estiynated at $1 per 
acre for each dusting for material and 
labor. 

4. The increase resulting from dust+ 

(Concluded on page 15, columa 1) 
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How to Make More and 


Better Pastures 
By TAIT BUTLER 


HE pastures of the South are very 
"Tiareely permanent pastures. Small 

areas are sometimes pastured for 
One or more years in a rotation, and 
perhaps this practice is more common 
than formerly, es- 
pecially from Tex- 
as eastward; but 
permanent pastures 
make up very near- 
ly the entire pas- 
ture areas of the 
South. This condi- 
tion will and prob- 
ably should con- 
tinue, because of 
the large areas not 
suitable for culti- 
vation, which may be pastured. Well- 
drained, rich land would, of course, 
make better pastures, but the lands 
that are not suitable for cultivation, 
because of a lack of drainage; insuffi- 
cient rainfall, as in the west; deficient 
soil fertility; or because of their roll- 
ing or rough surfaces will and should 
be used for permanent pastures. Per- 
haps more of the cultivated lands 
should also go into pastures, a part of 
the time at least, but very little tillable 
land will be used for pasturage until 
more livestock is kept and the culti- 
vated feed crops become larger and 
supply more winter feeds for the live- 
stock, that the permanent pastures will 
graze during the summer. Pastures will 
help to give more money from the 
farming operations, because they are 
the cheapest source of feed supplies 
for the livestock kept for home use, 
and also those produced for market. 
This is at least true where lands are 
abundant and relatively cheap. Good 
pastures, then, mean more and better 
meat and dairy supplies for home use 
and more market animals more eco- 
nomically produced. Temporary pas- 
tures in a rotation also mean greater 
soil fertility, larger yields per acre and 
more money from farming. 

All the dairy, meat, and other live- 
stock products required for the best 
health and cheapest feeding of the 
farm population will not be had until 
more and better pastures are made. 
And the economical production of mar- 
ket livestock and livestock products 
is out of the question until much bet- 
ter pastures are developed. 


I.—Factors Affecting Pastures 
EMPERATURE, moisture, and soils 


largely influence pasture conditions 
and results. Where moisture is defi- 
cient it is a definitely determining fac- 
tor, but when the rainfall is ample soil 
and temperature may still control the 
nature of the plant growth. 

In those sections of the South east 
of three or four tiers of counties in 
East Texas the rainfall is generally 
abundant and the different areas hav- 
ing different pasture conditions are 
determined almost entirely by the 
temperature and soil conditions, and 
much more largely by the latter. 

For instance, extending back a vari- 
able distance from the coast, from Tex- 
as to Virginia, is what is known as the 
Southern Coastal Plain region. It is 
more or less level, sandy, and as a rule 
has a large rain fall. To the north of 
this large area are the rolling, loam, 
clay loam, and clay lands of varying 
types. Along the rivers and in certain 
black land prairie sections are other 
soils of a_ different character from 
each of the other areas named. = 


TAIT BUTLER 


In each of these three large areas the 
making of pastures requires different 
methods. And again in these areas 
there are low, moist and dry uplands 
which require different consideration. 
It is, therefore, apparent that specific 
and detailed instructions for making 
pastures cannot be given in this article 
for each of these large areas and their 
numerous subdivisions. The best that 
can be done is to discuss general prin- 
ciples and suggest the plants most gen- 
erally serviceable in the larger areas. 


In discussing the reasons for the de- 


cline of the natural and early pastures 
of Texas in the Texas Edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, April 15, 1922 
Prof. Geo. S. Templeton gave as the 
causes of the decline of Texas pas- 
tures, the following: “First too close 
grazing of the pastures which elimi- 
nates (kills out) some of the best pas- 
ture plants; Second, the burning over 
of the pastures which destroys some of 
the best plants; and third, allowing 
brush and weeds and undesirable plants 
to crowd out the good pasture plants.” 

To these three may be added a 
fourth obstacle to the making of good 
pastures: namely, the washing, erosion, 
or gulleying of the land, in those sec- 
tions where the land is rolling and the 
rainfall heavy. These are the chief ob- 
stacles to good pastures in the South. 
Of course, poor soils are also an ob- 
stacle, but even the poor soils will af- 
ford considerable grazing if the above 
obstacles to grass growth are removed. 


IIl.—Too Close Grazing Causes 
Decline 


OME plants after once started will 

stand close grazing and may even 
be benefited thereby. That is, they will 
give more and better grazing if grazed 
reasonably close than if allowed to 
grow too large. There may also be 
conditions which make it desirable to 
graze a new pasture right from the 
start, but in any of these cases 
the grazing may be too close. If a 
new plant like carpet grass in the 
Coastal Plains, which starts slowly, has 
to compete with other plants, particu- 
larly crab grass, it may be best to 
pasture right from the start, but this is 
only to keep down the undesirable 
plants and not because it helps the new 
plants. No plant is likely to be bene- 
fited by being grazed into the ground 
and many of them are killed thereby. 

Even in old pastures, less grazing is 
produced, the soil is more likely to 
wash, the growth of grass is more 
seriously affected by drouth and many 
plants are killed by too close grazing. 


III.—Burning the Pasture in the 
Spring 


ANY stockmen will insist that the 


pastures are benefited by being 
burned over in the spring. This state- 
ment is on a par with the one that the 
corn and cotton stalks must be burned 
because they cannot be turned under. 
They cannot, if allowed to remain un- 
cut until spring and then a one-horse 
plow is used. With the pastures, if al- 
lowed to grow up in weeds and grass 
the stock will not eat, the same is true. 
Burning off the dead grass and weeds 
may enable the grass to get an earlier 
start or at least to grow enough so it 
can be seen and grazed earlier; but the 
burning is destructive to soil fertility 
and lessens the grazing obtained later, 
if it does not actually kill some of the 
plants. 


If the brush, weeds and uneaten 


plants are kept down by mowing the 
year before and by proper. grazing— 
neither too little nor too close grazing 
—there will be no need for burning the 
pastures in the spring and driving 
nitrogen off into the air, the very plant 
food which the soil needs most to pro- 
duce grass. 


IV.—Keeping Down the Growth of 
Undesirable Plants 


But of all the obstacles to good pas- 
tures the failure to keep down the 
undesirable growth of brush, weeds and 
other plants the stock will not eat is 
probably the greatest. Any soil, unless 
it be the lightest sand, which is moved 
by the wind, or unless it be washed off 
by the rains will cover itself with 
plants that livestock will eat, if the 
growth of brush, briars, and weeds is 
kept down. 

From Texas to Virginia, including 
both; in fact, all over this country, for 
the neglect of pastures is an American 
national sin, the growth of weeds and 
other undesirable plants does more to 
lessen the growth of grass and reduce 
the value of the pastures than prob- 
ably any other one thing. 


V.—Prevent Washing 


N SOME parts of the sandy Coastal 

Plain, on the level black lands and 
on the river an id creek bottoms, wash- 
ing of the soil is not a serious factor, 
nor is it an important factor in the 
regions of little rain fall in the West, 
but over all the rolling lands from East 
Texas to Virginia it is a very great ob- 
stacle to pasture making. It is not only 
destructive to soil fertility, but grass 
has little chance to get a start on the 
bare hard spots from which all the real 
soil has been washed, and if these bare 
spots, hill sides, and gullies are given 
attention or fertilized and yet nothing 
done to prevent the continued washing 
there is little chance for pasture plants 
to get a start. 


VI.—Best Pasture Plants for Poor 
Soils 


F COURSE a rich, well-drained soil 

will produce the most and best graz- 
ing.’ But it is useless to discuss the 
making of pastures on these soils, they 
are too scarce. It is also useless to dis- 
cuss the fertilization of the soils used 
for pasturage, either by first growing 
legumes, or by applying stable manure 
or commercial fertilizers. The culti- 
vated soils do not get nearly enough of 
that sort of treatment. These things 
being true, attention had better be de- 
voted to selecting such pasture plants 
as will grow on the poor soils and im- 
prove them, even though the growth 
be small at first and the process of soil 
building be slow. 

It might or might not pay to fertilize 
pasture lands, that would depend on 
how intelligently it is done, the quality 
and kind of stock grazed and the effi- 
ciency with which it is handled. But, 
however that might be, our pastures 
will have to be largely built on our 
soils that are poorest in fertility or 
those poorly drained and without fer- 
tilizers and the best drainage. 

Any plant which thrives in a section 
in spite of all obstacles and which the 
stock will eat and thrive on is a good 
pasture plant for that section. No ex- 
pense of money and time should be 
squandered in an effort to introduce 
any untried plant, no matter how valu- 





O GET the full value from the 

corn crop, cut it about two weeks 

after. fodder-pulling time and 
put in shocks of about 200 stalks each. 
Fodder pulling is too expensive unless 
you have nothing else to do. 


2. Begin making field selections of 
cotton and corn for next year. 
Select plants for ability to produce 
good yields of a high-grade product. 


3. To control lice on h 
rubbing Cover them with tow 
sacks soaked in crude oil or the dis- 
carded oil drawn from the crank 
shaft case of the automobile or trac- 
tor. 


4. Change the 


seed 


s, prepare 


posts. 


sheep from one pas- 
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THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


another about every two 
weeks. This helps to keep down 
trouble with stomach worms. Treat 
the infested animals. 


ture to 


5. Kone r k 
all rotten 
stroy the diseased t 
peach trees, clear ont the weeds : 
clean out the plum thickets. These 
will help reduce the loss from brown 
rot and worms next year. 


6. Ren 
Find the 
tin eans, 


> - 2 
off. pick 


pt ache S. 


up 
clip off 
wigs or 


ew your on mosquitoes. 

breeding places. Look for 
hollow trees, choked gutters, 
old barrels, small ponds, or anything 
that holds water... If the water can’t 
be drained out, pour.oi on it. 


war 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


able it may have proved elsewhere. 
Let the experiment stations do the ex- 
perimenting, except in a small way. 

Plants for Coastal Plains.—For 
Coastal Plain, carpet grass, Dallis grass 
(Paspalum dilatatum) and lespedeza 
should furnish the foundation for the 
pasture as a general rule. On some 
soils where experience has proved their 
worth Bermuda grass or other plants 
may be used. Dallis grass and Ber- 
muda will prefer the heavier or closer 
soils, carpet grass the sandy, and lespe- 
deza almost anywhere that moisture 
conditions will permit. 


Pasture Plants For the Rolling Up. 
lands.—North of the Coastal Plains, 
where the soils are heavier, wash more 
and possess more fertility, Bermuda 
grass, lespedeza and Dallis grass will 
form the best basis. On these soils, the 
yellow hop clovers are a very valuable 
addition for early spring grazing. They 
are rapidly spreading over the South 
and are a boon to the stockman wher- 
ever they get -a start. White clover, 
where fe rtility and moisture conditions 
are right, is also a valuable plant and 
of course bur clover, when once estab- 
lished, is good everywhere. Black Medic 
is another small legume that is spread- 
ing rapidly and is a valuable addition 
to the pasture plants of any section. 


Plants for the Black Lime Lands.— 
The pasture problem is an easy one on 
any of the black lime lands of the 
South, where there is sufficient mois- 
ture and any intelligent effort is made 
to secure pastures. Any of the pas- 
ture plants mentioned and many others 
will grow on these lands. On these lands 
the cultivated grasses and legumes 
used for pasturage in other sections 
will also thrive. 


the 


Vil.—Temporary Pastures 


E HAVE given little attention to 

temporary pastures, because they 
occupy such a small area compared 
with the permanent pastures and, as 
stated, over the greater part of the 
South temporary pastures in a rotation 
will continue to receive little attention 
from the average Southern farmer. 
And yet, they are of the utmost impor- 
tance both in livestock production and 
soil building. In some sections of -the 
South, notably in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and in certain smaller areas else- 
where they receive considerable atten- 
tion. 

On the poorer lands of the South the 
temporary pasture in a rotation will be 
made up largely of lespedeza. On the 
better soils annual crops such as crim- 
son clover, or crimson clover or vetch 
and some of the small grains, or lespe- 
deza, will be used, and where lime is 
applied and the soils are sufficiently 
rich, red clover, alsike clover, orchard 
grass, etc., will be used and the rota- 
tion extended over a longer period. 
Pastures can be improved two and 
three-fold and fair pastures made in 
proportion to the soil fertility any- 
where in the South if the following 
matters are given careful attention. 

1. Select plants that thrive in the lo- 
cality and on the kind of soil where the 
pasture is to be made. It may be use- 
less to put a plant that thrives on a 
rich soil on a poor one, even on the 
same farm. 

2. Keep down the undesirable 
growth, whether weeds, brush or grass, 
by pasturing or mowing. This is abso- 
lutely essential. 

3. Where the land washes, terrace, 
fertilize and foster grass growth until 
the ground is covered with a sod. Keep 
the ground covered. 

4. Do not pasture too close. Too close 
grazing is bad at any time but worst 
in the early- spring and late fall. 


Scrubs Bring 30 Years of Regret 


¥. I HAD started with a few purebred 
ago, I would have 
something that I would be proud of now 
rather than a lot of nondescript animals.” 
This remark was made to a representa 
tive of the United States Department 0 
Agriculture by a livestock owner 75 
years old. That even this ag it 190 
late to make a beginning is he yn by thie 
fact that he is a believer in purebt red 
sires, and his herd, though not purebred, 
contains some grade Holstein cows. 


cows 30 years 


* 3s nM 


OUR motto is “When in doubt consult The 

Progressive Farmer.” We have Mr, Mase 
sey’s Gatden Book and Mother is always 
reading something about flowers or when te 
plant things in the garden.—Miss Evely® 
Lewis, Freeman, N.C. ”~ 
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Red Devil 


Lye removes burnt grease 
and makes blackened iron 
pots and pans look like 
new. Send for free booklet. 


Always demand the genuine 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure 1s $trong 
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Trade Mark Registered 


«Mascot is the 
Standard Agricultural 
Limestone 


American Limestone Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 























Plant a Fall Garden 


The vegetable gar. 

den can be made tc 
produce something 
for the table every 
month in the year, 
The Fall garden 
bears in winter and 
spring .when food 
costs are highest, 
Requires less work 
and the vegetables 
are worth more for 
home use or for 
market. 

Fall is also the time 
for your greatest efforta 
in the Flower Garden. 
The proper start means 
4 flowers from March to 

. m November. 

Let “Slate’s Guide to Gardening” help 
you plan and get best results. Your copy 
is ready. Ite free on request. 


Slate Seed Co., Box 149, So. Boston, Va, 














YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 
“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship direct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept..T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 





























| Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





Timely Garden and Orchard Notes 


A* SOON as signs of ripening appear, 
cut tomatoes from the vine with half 
an iach of stem and store in a well- 
lighted but shady place where air circu- 
lates freely. This 
will enable them to 
ripen more uniform- 
ly and will help the 
plants from which 
they are taken. 

Lettuce should be 
started now at in- 
tervals of four 
weeks in beds or 
coldframes without 

; glass. Press the 
G, L. NEWMAN seed in the ground 
and cover them with cloth or paper until 
they begin to germinate, when the cov- 
ering should be removed and shade pro- 
vided. Soak the soil with water before 
the seed are planted, let it dry enough to 
work well, and water again after the 
seed are sowed. Big Boston, New York, 
Wayahead, California Cream Butter, 
Iceberg, and Romaine are good varie- 
ties. 

Brussels sprouts, like collards, are im- 
proved by frost. 

Carrots may be used for soups, etc., 
when they are no larger than the finger. 
Gather where they are thickest. 

Chard may be cut when the leaves are 
ten inches high and successive cuttings 
made on through the season. 


Kohl rabi should be used when about 
the size of a tennis ball and before the 
bark hardens. 

Cantaloupes for home use should not 
be gathered before the stem and melon 
begin to separate. This is shown by the 
shrinkage of the stem where attached. 


Okra should be cut when the pods are 
one-half their full size. All pods should 
be removed except those on the stalks 
set aside for seed. Surplus okra may 
be dried or preserved in brine. The lat- 
ter method is preferable. The daily sur- 
plus may be added to a keg or jar of 
brine and kept well covered. A supply 
may thus be provided for the winter. * 

Eggplants and sweet peppers should 
all be gathered before they pass their 
edible stage. If allowed to remain on 
the vine after this they weaken the plant 
and shorten its period of fruitfulness. 

Pe tsai or Chinese cabbage sowed now 
will furnish an abundance of greens well 
into the winter. It may be cooked like 
cabbage or served as cold slaw with ap- 
propriate dressing. It makes excellent 
poultry feed. Transplant to 2-foot rows, 
setting the plants 18 inches apart. When 
8 to 10 inches high, tie the leaves together 
and they will blanch tender and white. 

Try a few rows of spinach after the 
middle of August and make succession 
plantings at intervals of 4 weeks. Sow 
Norfolk Savoy in rows 18 to 30 inches 
apart. Fertilize well and thin at first to 





| 4 inches, removing every other plant as 


needed. 


on to the middle of September. They 
demand the richest ground and require 
an abundance of water. 

Grape canes of this year’s growth may 
be thinned, shortened, and tied in their 
proper places. 

Every fruit tree should be inspected 
and given needed attention. Take shears 
and saw along and remove water sprouts, 
dead and dying limbs, canker, blight, etc. 
[If large limbs are to be removed, or 
heavy pruning done, delay this work 
until winter. 

Orchards that have been cultivated 
clean all summer should “be sowed to a 
cover crop between now and the middle 
of September. Rye, crimson clover, and: 
hairy vetch, alone or in combination will 
make the best growth. Prepare the 
ground well and fertilize liberally. 
Land for trees or vines to be set be- 
tween now and next spring should be 
given preliminary preparation as soon 
as possible. Plow a little deeper than 
usual and give extra attention to the 
treatment of rows. Unless the land will 
wash, the rows may be marked off and 
plowed oyt, leaving a deep water-furrow 
where the trees or vines are to be set. 
Appropriate varieties of fruit for 
nearly every section of the South have 
been cataloged by the experiment sta- 
tions. It is not too early for you to get 
in touch with your state horticulturist 





and have him advise with you. 
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For Attractive 


Farm Homes 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are easy to lay. 
Your own men can doit. A hammer and 
knife are the only tools needed because 
these shingles are self-spacing and each 
package may be obtained with the proper 
number of nails—five to a strip. 7 


Their patented shape makes them econom- 
ical to buy and to lay. They are unusually 
thick and rigid, which insures a lasting 
roof. They will lie flat. Their durability 
and appearance are protected by the Ru- 
beroid label. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are fire-resisting, 
having a surfacing of natural crushed slate 
in either Venetian red or sage green. They 
may be laid in nine different styles to suit 
your individual taste. A folder illustrating 
these designs in color will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


Talk Ruberoid over with your building-supply 
dealer. Look at the samples of these shingles as 
wellas Ruberoid Smooth-surfacedand Mineralized 
Roll-roofing (in red or green) which is suitable 
for your barns, silos, sheds and other buildings. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 








U-BER-OlD 


SHINGLES wv ROOFING 


Celery plants may be set from now | 








EXCLUSIVE FEATURES—LOWEST PRICE 


NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE Bui 
1GH H 
Faiultlett, Drop-Head, Steel cael th: 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine ss 
When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then you are 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and pay $4.00 each month ‘ 
for7 months—$31.95in all. If it does not suit you ship it back at out 
expense and we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. A 
Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifglly finished; tron Stand, enameled 
glossy black; Head folds inside, leaVing flat table top; Automatic Bob- Ty) 
bin Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Adjustable Stitch. Al x % 
up-to-date improvements, All tools and accessories free. Write today. [Ti 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. : 
oePpY.GMB98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 125 YR.GUARANTEE 
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ws 
Prevent winter rains smothering the soil. Put 
land in shape for early spring work. Get your 
ditching and terracing done now with 
Farm Ditcher 
Terracer 
‘a 























Prey wiht ree GO foe pone ee 
ZY actly inline with what you get for r 
‘ ducts, You take no chances on a WITTE. I have 
i, just what you want—Stationary, Portable 
i Cash or Easy Terms gm 


~ an 
Works in any soil. Makes ‘‘V’'-shaped 
ditch or cleans ditches down 4 ft. deep. 
All steel; reversible; adjustable. Write 
for Special Fall Demonstration Offer. 
QWENSBORG DITCHER & GRADER oe jas. 
y. 


Bex 331 Owensboro, 
710 Days Free Trial Days Free Trial 


im or Saw Rig. 





2356 Oakland Avenue, 











2356 Empire Building, 





Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, fit cheaper 


9 ten cheaper 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 

















you a square deal. 





OGRESSIVE 
; FARMER 


Carolinas -Vi ~. Eaten 

A Farm and 
Norrn Caroma. peo towns 4 ‘ot 
ee ~Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established ip Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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OW that we have some leisure time on the farm, 

why not build a really modern poultry house? 
Extension Circular No. 6, issued by the Agricultural 
Extension Service, Raleigh, gives full information 
besides much other poultry information. 





AIL has done unusual injury to crops in many 

parts of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia this year. Farmers should make it a rule 
to carry.insurance against hail-damage. Mutual in- 
surance would be most economical, but lacking it, 
farmers shoald insure in regular commercial com- 
panies. 


O MAN who loves his family and understands the 

importance of education will co:sent to his chil- 
dren staying out of school except in case of dire 
necessity. When they have gone as far as the 
schools at home can take them, then make any sac- 
rifice necessary that will enable your children to go 
to college. Give them the best training possible to 
equip them for a most useful life. When the schools 
and colleges open this fall, see that your boys and 
girls of school age are there. 


OBACCO farmers all over North Carolina and 

South Carolina where the codperative markets 
have opened are well pleased with the handsome 
first payments made by their coOperative associa- 
tion. In many cases these first payments are more 
than the farmer received altogether last year. Farm- 
ers are also expecting much benefit from the plat 
of having several cash payments through the sea- 
son as this will do more than almost anything else 
to put farmers on a cash basis and discourage the 
credit system. 


ON’T forget the list of vegetables that may still 
be planted in August: 

Bush snap beans, beet, carrot, corn salad, kale, kohl-rabi, 
lettuce, garden peas, radish, spinach, turnip, rutabaga, mus- 
tard, parsley, parsnips and Swiss chard. Transplant.—Cab- 
bage, cauliflower, celery, Brussels sprouts, collard, and 
tomato. 4 
Hollyhocks that are to bloom next year must also be 
planted at once. It is well to use nitrate of soda 
rather liberally to hurry late-planted vegetables, 
etc.; also to stimulate bearing by older plantings. 


Y, WHAT an improvement it made in my gen- 

eral health!” wrote young Irving E. Nichols on 
our “Seven to Seventeen” page last week. He was 
telling how much it helped him to get his tonsils re- 
moved. Irving’ s letter was only about three inches 
long, but if you missed it, please hunt up a paper 
somewhere and read it. If you have children of 
school age, it is almost a crime not to have a doctor 
examine them before school starts for adenoids and 
defective sight or hearing. Of course, everybody 
young and old, should visit a dentist once a year; 
and if the children have been delayed sin making 
their annual visit, it should not be postponed longer, 


HE tobacco growers are iast becoming one of the 

best organized farm groups in the United States. 
The burley growers of Kentucky and adjoining 
states are yh. ta well on toward a 100 per cent 
sign-up. Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina have recently enrolled several thousand new 
members. The Connecticut, Valley growers have 
just organized on‘the same plan. And in Madison, 
Nis., last week, tobacco growers of that state started 
their new cooperative organization. They control 85 
per cent of the Wisconsin crop—42,000 acres out of 
about 50,000 in the state. Mr. Sapiro is attorney for 
all these organizations, and the contract is practic- 
ally the same in all cases. 


"THERE is no surer route to rich land than the 
i crimson clover route, and if you are to get crimson 
clover properly sowed this season there is no time to 
lose. All needed lime, fertilizer, seed and inoculat- 
ing material should be ordered immediately. In cen- 
tral Virginia and in the mountainous part of North 
Carolina, sow between August 15 and September 15. 


* 


In Piedmont South Carolina and North Carolina and 
in Eastern Virginia, sow between August 25 and 
September 25. In Eastern North Carolina and Cen- 
tral South Carolina sow between September 5 and 
October 5. On the South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina coast sow between September 15-.and Octo 
ber 15. 


Peanut Association Now a Genuine 
Co-operative 


E REJOICE in the fact that the 
North Carolina and 


Peanut 
Growers’ Exchange of 

Virginia has now been put on a thoroughly 
sound, efficient and genuine codperative basis. This 
means better business and better profits for all our 
peanut growers in the two states. 

As we pointed out several months ago, the Ex- 
change last season was not operated on the approved 
principles of co6perative marketing. In that edi- 
Prac- 


torial we suggested several needed reforms. 


tically all these hz ve since been adopted. 

Mr. Aaron Sapiro. famous authority on coépera- 
tive aii, has now been cugaged as permanent 
counsel and adviser for the IE More im- 
portant still, a new saies manager has been selected 


hange. 
(and has begun work this movth) who is not only 


enthusiastic for true codperative principles but has 
‘e in the manage- 


This man is Mr. 


had long and successful experi 

ment of a coéperetive association. 
E. M. de Pencier He has just left the position of 
of the famously successful 


assistant sales marager 


raisin growers’ coOperative association of California 
in order to take up his new work for the peanut as- 
sociation in Suffolk. It is also gratifying to us to 
announce that the directors have named a president 
to have close and cuustant supervision of the work, 
and for this postion have chosen Mr. J. H. Alexan- 
der, Jr., of Scotland Neck, N. C. For financial mana- 
ger, Mr. G. Fenton Crocker has been named. 

Having now become a genuine and modern coép- 
erative marketing association and having elected of- 
ficials whose records irsure success for them, our 
peanut farmers in Vireiuia and North Carolina have 
an organization which will be as efficient as the co- 
Operative marketiug © sociations for cotton and to- 
bacco. And in ‘w of these facts, every peanut 
states should see to it that his 
sold through this strong and 


grower in the 
peanuts this year are 
capable management. 


Six More Texts From the Farmers’ State 


° 
Convention 

T OUR North Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 

tion each year we always get about as much 

out of the conversations with the farmers, 
county agents, and others, as we get from the ad- 
dresses themselves. And in addition to the extracts 
from speeches already printed, five or six additional 
things that we heard occur to us as offering good 
texts for thought by us and our readers. 

I. 


“On two subjects Eastern North Carolina is cer- 
tainly ‘het up’ these days,” said District Agent E. W. 
Gaither in talking with a group, “These two subjects 
are hogs and chickens. I have never known our 
people so much interested in these matters.” If this 
sort of spirit continues, Eastern North Carolina may 
escape the general disaster that has usually come to 
a secfion during the first two or three vears’ visita- 
tion of the boll weevil. Especially is this likely to be 
true if the people also get squarely behind the cam- 
paign for “More Pastures and Fencing—and Better” 
that is now to be prosecuted ali over the cotton sec- 
tion. We can’t make a succes and chick- 
ens without pastures and fencing. The wise farmer 
will save out some cotton and tobacco money for 
these purposes. 


of hogs 


A thoughtful Wake County farmer heard Frank- 
lin Sherman tell what must be done to combat the 
boll weevil, including the careful dusting by night, 
the picking up of squares, the everlasting lookout 
for the progress of the weevil, etc., etc. “I had 
thought of selling my sheep,” said this Wake farmer 
when Sherman ended, “but instead of selling, I think 
now I will add to my flock. When IJ think of its be- 
ing so much trouble as ail that to make cotton and 


of the poor price we generally get for it, I want to 
have something else besides cotton to depend on 
Ww 1 the boll weevil gets here!” very cotton 


farmer in North Carolina ought to make up his 
mind to the same effect. If we wait until the boll 
weevil actually arrives before we develop a new 
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source of income, we will surely have one or two 
disastrously unprofitable years. 
iil. 

State Superintendent of Education Brooks told an 
interesting story of the far-reaching influences of 
putting a really beautifully painted and modern build- 
ing in a school district. At one place in Eastern 
Carolina sucha new and beautifully painted building 
was erected, and before it had been running one year, 
nearly every residence in the vicinity had also been 
painted—many for the first time! And when a little 
boy was asked if the teacher had ever whipped him, 
his answer was, “Naw, and she ain’t going to—not in 


that pretty new building.” In other words, the at- 
tractive building was making a difference in the very 
thought and behavior of the children! We hardly 
know a more powerful argument for the erection of 
modern school buildings than is contained. in these 
two simple instances from the experience of one 
district. 
IV. 

_One of the things that most interested the farmers 
was the story of the Farmers’ Federation of Fair- 
view, Buncombe County, as told by the man chiefly 
responsible for it, Rev. J. G. K. McClure. Hardly 
anybody North Carolina has done a better work 
for the farmers the last two years than this young 
Westerner, and the whole state should applaud him. 
Now over in Polk County, Mr. J. R. Sams, the white- 
haired county agent, who has the energy and en- 
thusiasm of youth, has joined with others in getting 
just sold 
two carloads of corn through our warehouse,” he 
told us, “The manager simply got busy on the long 
distance phone and the very first call sold a carload 
at 98 cents a bushel.” The farmers through this or- 
ganization have also bought a carload of cans at a 
great saving in price. In fact, the purchase has 
been so successful, backed by the local bank, that 
another carload will be ordered. 

V. 


Our churches and religious leaders ought to inter 
more in the public schools and gen- 
This was the burden 


a similar organization going. “We have 


est themselves 
eral education of the people. 
of the message brought to the Convention by Prof. 
E. C. Branson. “I was fifty-five years old,” he said, 
“before I ever heard a preacher in his prayers utter 
a plea for the little neighborhood country school, its 
teacher and pupils and pians.” It is indeed a pity 
that such a statement can be made by a truthful 


’ 


man. The first Sunday Schools gave a great deal 
. e ” 

of attention to teaching the grown people to read 

and write, and Branson thinks that the Sunday 


schools should now take up the work of teaching 
adult illiterates. Certainly there should be close and 
sympathetic relationship between our chu ches and 
our schools so that it would not be an ui heard-of 
thing for a minister to think of the locat school 
when offering up his petitions to the Almighty. 


Vi. 


The last man to speak to the Farmers’ State Con- 
vention was A. G, Oliver, the leader in poul.ry club 
work in the state. His time was short but he said 
about as much to the square minute as anybody who 
spoke. “I have just sold three thousand 1%4-pound 
broilers at 80 cents each—and the feed cost was only 
45 cents each,” he said. And this reminds us of an- 
other poultryman’s report that he bought all the 
feed for his hens last year and found the total feed 
cost only $1.49—another proof that there is money in 
poultry. 

But Oliver also knows how to make one’s mouth 
water for fresh eggs and fried chicken. “We must 
eat more chickens, if we are going to live well,” he 
told the Convention, “because in a great part of 
Carolina the other meat you get is so tough you 
can’t chew the gravy!” 


The Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 


HE Virginia State Farmers’ Institute iast week 

brought together a large number of the men 

who are doing most for the steady forward 
movement of Virginia agriculture. 

This year the Institute stressed codperative mar- 
keting, a branch of agricultural progress in which 
Virginia ‘has made a distinguished record. The 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange was 
one of the pioneers in this field and has brought al- 
most unrivalled prosperity to several once poor 
counties. Vi irginia farmers have also been pioneers 
in taking hold of coéperative marketing of tobacco 
and peanuts. Perhaps one reason why Virginia has 
taken so readily to codperation is found in the fact 
that it is traditional for Virginians to gultivate hos- 
pitality, courtesy, friendship, and tnd vat and cor- 
dial human relations that not only enrich and 
sweeten life but make it easier for people to work 
together. 

The Editor of The Progressive Farmer especially 
regrets that he could not be with his friends in 
Blacksburg last week. 
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First of All, We Need a Right Foundation 
By CLARENCE POE 


Improving Our Home Neighborhood | 





The Right Foundation for Community 
Progress 


is HAT can we do for the enrichment of life 
W in our neighborhood? We have an average 
country neighborhood but we want to make 
it better—we want to work with all our neighbors to 
make it better. And we want it better in the particular 
sense that life shall be richer, ~setin with more of 
sest and richness and color in it for all our people. 
What can we do about it?” 

This is the problem that is put up to me. And it is 
important enough to justify a very careful answer. 
All over the rural South people are asking this ques- 
tion. 

First of all, 1 should say we must have the right 
foundation. And the right foundation for a happy 


community life must rest on four substantial bases: 

1. One fundamental is of course that the people 
shall be industrious, efficient, and thrifty. This is 
necessary in order that there may be the economic 
Old Dr. Knapp 


used to say that no man whose nose is always on the 


or financial basis for a fuller life. 


grindstone can get a large vision of life. We can 


never have a genuinely happy community if the 


people are poverty-stricken, whether because of 


lack of industry and energy, or efficiency and thrift. 


2. If we are to have a happy community, we must 
also have a clean community. The thoughtless young 
may sometimes think that pleasure is to be found 
in the ways of intemperance and immorality, but 
those who have lived long enough to know life know 
tragedy mark the end of that 
treacherous path. If our community life is to be one 
where men and women are to find happiness and 
richness of life, both men and women must have the 
courage to join hands to drive out the blind tiger 
and the blockade still and all the agencies that soil 
the lives of boys and girls, men and women. 


that misery and 


3. The next essential is that we have an educated 
people. And when I say an educated people, I do 
net mean simply a people who have just escaped 
from the illiteracy column by the skin of their teeth 


—men an women who can just write their names 
and ti 1. We must have a people who not 
only ca: d but actually do read. We must have 


’ community where the boys and girls are having 
the privilege of going to a really good school, and 
where the older people read the best farm papers, 
newspapers, magazines, etc., etc. Better still, if they 
read books also. Wise words of old 
Thomas Carlyle: “The true university in these days 
is a collection of books,” 


were the 


4. After education, the next most important funda- 
mental for the conmimunity life is quick and easy 
must have good roads. They, 
» much more than simply speed 
to school, or to church. 


transportation. We 
let us remember, 
us Or our way to tuarket 
They speed us on tiie wey to all forms of progress. 
“When we got twentieth century roads in our sec- 
tion,” I often hear people say, “our folks seemed to 
decide that they must have twentieth century houses 
and farms as fit company for the roads.” Every- 
where it seems to be the rule that people begin to 
have better houses and do better farming as soon as 
good roads come alongside them. 


So much for the foundation on which we must 
build. But assuming that we have a neighborhood 
composed of industrious people, thgifty people, peo- 
ple of sound morals, with good roads and good 
schools, what then do we need for the enrichment 
of life in that neighborhood ? 


Every time I ain presented with a problem of this 
kind, J think of a remark the poet Edwin Markham 
once made to me. “Man’s supreme needs,” he said, 
“are represented by three. B’s—Bread, Beauty and 
Brotherhood.” In other words, man must have 
Bread—representing his physical and material needs. 
Beauty—this representing the finer 
And he must have Brether- 


He must have 
aspirations of his mind. 
hood—this representing the passion of his soul for 
comradeship with his fellows and for right relations 
with a common Father. 

And now with the thought of bringing to the rural 


community both more of beauty and more of the 


spirit of brotherhood or human comradeship, I wish 
to make a short list of very definite and concrete 


suggestions: I begin with those relating to beauty. 


Five Ways of Making the Community 
More Beautiful 


E NEED more beauty in rural architecture. 


There has been a great improvement in 


this respect in recent years, but too many 


farm houses are still “without form and void.” It 


takes no more money or material to build a 
house along approved and_ beautiful architec- 
tural lines than it does to build one in the 


form of an architectural- monstrosity. And there 
is just as much difference between a planless, ill- 
shaped house and a really beautiful design as 
there is between a Mother Hubbard dress and one 
of the finest creations of the dressmaker’s art. No 
farmer ought to be allowed to build a house with- 
out modeling it on the plans of a competent archi- 
tect. A small house, beautiful and well built, may 
be far more attractive and enjoyable as a place of 
residence than a poorly planncd house twice as big 
and costing twice as much. 

2. Let’s help “Make the South a Land of Painted 


In this day of high-priced lumber 
pays for itself 


Farm Houses.” 
and high-priced carpenters, paint 
once as a financial invesiment. It pays a second 
time in the added beauty it gives to the house. It 
pays a third time in the psychological influence on 
the people who live in the house. Men and women, 
boys and girls, who ‘live in a beautifully painted 
house almost invariably come to feel that they must 
have their work and their farming and their general 
attitude toward life as progressive as the painted 
house gives pledge of their being. It is hard for a 
man to get the spirit of “pep” and hustle in an un- 
painted, ramshackle dwelling. The painting which 
brightens the building often brightens the lives of 
all the occupants, too. 


3. Let’s make the home grounds keautiful. We 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
WALT WHITMAN ON THE SOUTH 


I: IS probably not generally known that Walt Whit- 





man gave the world some beautiful pen pictures of 

our Southern country, especially of our Southern 
rivers and coastal sections. The following memorable 
extract is from his “Longings for Home’ 


O magnet-South! O glistening, perfumed South! My South! 

O quick mettle, rich blood, impulse, and iove! Good and evil! 
O all dear to me! 

O dear to me my birth-things—All moving things, and the 
trees where I was born—the grains, plants, rivers; 

Dear to me my own slow sluggish rivers where they fiow, 
distant,-over flats of silvery sands, or through swamps; 

Dear to me the Roanoke, the Savannah, the Altamahaw, the 
Pee Dee, the Tombigbee, the Santee, the Coosa, and the 
Sabine; 

Oo pe nsive, far away wandering, I return with my Soul to 
haunt their banks again; 


Again in Florida I float on transparent lakes—I float on fhe 
Okeechobee—I cross the hummock land, or through pleas- 
ant openings, or dense forests; 

I see the parrots in the woods—I see the papaw tree and 
the blossoming titi; 


Again, sailing in my coaster, on deck, I coast off Georgia— 
I coast up the Carolinas, 

I see where the Bel eak is growing—I see where the yellow 
pine, the scented bay-tree, the lemon and orange, the 
cypress, the graceful palmetto; 

I pass rude sea-headlands and enter Pamlico Sound through 
an inlet, and dart my vision inland; 


O the cotton plant! the growing fields of rice, sugar, hemp! 

The cactus, guarded with thorns—the laurel-tree, with large 
white flowers; 

The range afar—the richness and barrenness—the old woods 
charged with mistletoe and trailing moss, 

The piney odor and the gloom—the awful natural stillness, 
(Here in these dense swamps the freebooter carries his 
gun, and the fugitive slave has his conceal’d hut;) 


O the strange fascination of these half-known, half-impassable 
swamps, infested by reptiles, resounding with the bellow 
of the alligator, the sad noises of the night-owl and the 
wild-cat, and the whirr of the rattlesnake; 

The mocking-bird, the American mimic, singing all the 
forenoon—singing through the moon-lit night, 

The humming-bird, the wild turkey, the raccoon, the opos- 
sum; 

A Tennessee corn-field—the tall, graceful, long-leav’d co 

slender, flapping, bright rreen with tassels—-with beaut:ful 
ears, each well-sheath’d in its husk; 

An Arkansas prairie—a sleeping lake, or still bayou; 


O my heart! O tender 
not—I will depart; 

O to be a Virginian, where I grew up! O to be a Carolinian! 

O longings irrepressible! O I will go back to Old Tennessee, 


and never wander more! , 
—Walt Whitman. 


and fierce pangs—I can stand them 
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are not going to suggest plans that call for the con- 
stant watchtfulness of a caretaker on the home 
grounds. It is not hard, however, to have grass on 
the lawn and mow it a few times a year. Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson has also pointed out repeatedly that 
if you are too busy to care for reguiar flowers, it is 
still easy to plant flowering shrubs which ask for no 
attention On your part and yet go on pouring out a 
wealth of blossom and fragrance year after year 
without money and without price. I have frequent- 
ly recommended four flowering shrubs that give a 
succession of beauty from early spring until frost— 
the Judas tree, dogwood, mimosa, and crape myrtle 

these to be followed by some evergreen—pine, 
magnolia, or live oak, to give a touch of color to the 
winter landscape. 


4. Our fields and forests need better care. We need 
to quicken our sense of the beautiful as applied to 
our fields and forests. The sheer ugliness of a gul- 
lied field or a fire-swept forest ought to hurt us as 
would some deformity or show of disease in a horse 
or cow. A beautifully shaped and well-kept field is 
as fine an example of art and beauty as a beauti- 
fully formed and well groomed horse. And I know 
nothing the sort that should be more constantly 
taught t. hildren than a love for beautiful trees 
and whole iorests of them. 


5. Church buildings ».d school buildings should be 

the most beautiful buildings in the community. Not 
only should these buildings be the best in the matter 
of architecture, materials, care and painting, but 
they should have the most beautiful grounds. Too 
often nowadays we fin ises where large amounts 
of money have been spent for the erection of beauti- 
ful high school buildings or church buildings but not 
a thing has been done to improve and beautify the 
grounds. This is like buying a beautiful picture and 
nailing it up on the wall without a frame. The school 
and church buildings belong to all the people of the 
community. And the love of the people should be 
lavished on them. If boys and girls through the 
formative vears of their young lives go on week- 
days to sclool buildings beautiful in architectural 
design, made beautiful within by reproductions of 
masterpicces of paiuting, and beautiful without by a 
year-round succession of blossoming shrubs and ev- 
ergreens, they will want the same sort of beauty 
for themselves when they later come to build and 
make homes. And in the case of churches beautiful 
architecture and beautiful grounds will influence 
both old and young in the community. 
s Progressive Farmer we shall take up 
the = mor’ important considerations for enriching 
the lives of ie people in a community, after the right 
Sontulial n is laid. 


In next wee 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I1.—What the Minister Said to the Lime Man 


E HF!}APPENED to be at the table the other 

day with an official of a lime company and a 

farmer who is also a minister. Said the min- 
ister: “I don’t know anybody who is doing more 
good than a man who sells lime to Southern farmers. 
When I see a man who sells lime, the first thing I 
think of is of the good he is doing to his fellowman 
and to Southern farming.” 

The Progressive Farmer has something of the 
same feeling towards this subject. Every time we 
get a lime advertisement, we feel that a real service 
is being rendered our readers. 

Il.—Why Not Budget Your Income? 


ERY soon now the average Southern farmer will 

be selling this year’s crop. With cotton at 20 
cents a pound and tobacco prices good, farmers al- 
most all over the South will have some surplus 
money. 

We suggest that each reader figure out about how 
much surplus money he may reasonably expect and 
then how it may be spent in the most profitable way. 
Decide what improved machinery, seeds, livestock, 
or fertilizer you will need, and about what they will 
cost. Consider also what additional household equip- 
ment you need. 

Catalogs and price lisis of advertisers will help 
you materially in making up the budget for spend- 
ing’ your crop income. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OR we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the Heavens.—II Cor. 5:1. 
So teach us to number our days, that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom.—Psalms 90:12 


A Thought for the Week 

Y MOTHER’S insistence on the daily exercises 

in mental arithmetic has been worth more to 

me than all the delightful dallvings with intel- 
lectual pleasures I have ever had. Life is not a pas- 
time and democracy is not a holiday excursion, It 
needs men trained to think, whose mental muscles are 
hard with toil, who know how to analyze and discrim- 
inate, who stand on the firm foundation of convic- 
tion which is made possible only by training in the 
processes of reason—Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


“I keep six honest serving men 

They taught me all I knew: 

Their names are What and Why and When 

And How and Where and Who.” 

Kipling. 
“TO OWN a home should be a joyous 
thing.” 

“Why shouldn’t a fairy story be as 
necessary as a sermon?”—Hugh Wal- 
pole. 

If there are a few baked beans left, 
stuff tomatoes with them and bake until 
the tomatoes are done. 

If you have no card index or scrap- 
book in which to keep recipes, start one 
now and put the canning table in first. 

A dress that is too short can be length- 
ened with @ false hem in contrasting col- 
or and the joint concealed by decorating 
with chain or other simple embroidery 
stitch. 


Do not tell children stories of the bogy 
man nor other tales likely to frighten 
them, particularly at bed time. Simple 
fairy and animal stories always delight 
small children. 

For a quick and good meal in camp, 
cook in a large kettle potatoes in the 
skins ; and about 10 minutes before ready 
to eat, put in ears of nice sweet corn 
and enough frankfurters for your party. 

Do not think hens can pick up sufficient 
feed on range to keep up maximum pro- 
duction. Feed sparingly of grain and 
let the birds have access to dry mash 
and sour milk all day. If no milk is 
available, add meat scrap to the mash. 


Many tuberculosis experts contend 
that practically all tuberculosis in adult 
life is the result of childhood infection, 
and if we keep the children in good 
physical condition during the growing 
period, they are not likely to develop 
tuberculosis in later life. 


What to Get and What to Avoid in 
Buying a Chair 


HE first consideration in buying fur- 

niture is usefulness and suitability to 
the purpose for which it is wanted. A 
chair is meant to sit on, This may seem 
an unnecessary statement, but from the 
chairs seen in many houses, it would 
seem that this is frequently forgotten. 
Now, if a chair is meant to sit on it 
must have strength to hold us. The 
chair must be solidly built and with a 
broad enough seat to accommodate the 
body. The legs must be staunch, but’ 
need not be heavy as piano legs, as are 
some of the so-called mission type. Next, 
a chair must be comfortable, so we de- 
mand a back that curves comfortably to 
the spine and has no strange protuber- 
ances that stick into us. The chair legs 
must be the right length for the different 
types of chairs. A good sewing chair is 
low, a dining chair the right height for 
the table at which it is used, and an easy 
chair is made in proportion to its depth, 
for the deeper the seat the lower the 
legs may be. . 


Having selected a chair suited to the 
purpose for which we wish it, strong and 
well made of substantial material and 
of comfortable proportions, we naturally 
think of whether it is beautiful or not. 
All ornament should seem to be a part 
of the furniture itself, not an after- 
thought after the piece was finished. 
Simple carving of wood where it is a 
refinement of the basic lines of the chair 
is good, a quantity of machine made 
scrolls and knobs which jut and drip 
from sides and back of the chair like 
lace from a collar are bad. Better a 
perfectly plain chair. 

Decoration must also be considered 
as to suitability to the material to-which 
it is applied. A chair of handsome wood 
like mahogany, walnut or good oak 
would be ruined if ‘painted, for paint 
hides the beauty of the wood which a 
little carving may enhance. High pol- 
ishes that are obtained by oiling and rub- 
bing are beautiful on fine woods, but the 
high gloss of much varnish is not beau- 
tiful or in good taste. Oiled, stained or 
waxed finishes are much better and 
more easily cared for than varnish. A 
plain chair of birch or pine looks well 
painted in either a solid color or deco- 
rated with a design. Wicker furniture 
is good in rounded shapes that would be 


cause the wicker or 
tantial 
take 


very bad in wood bx 
reed is easily so woven and sub 
done. However, we musl 


wiiel 


care to avokl unnecessary curls and 
scrolls in any medium. Heavy over- 
stuffed furniture is not to be recom- 
mended either for looks or use, par- 


ticularly in the South, but chairs with 
av upholstered seat or comfortable cush- 
icned back are excellent. 

There is no possible objection from 
the point of view of good taste to an 
occasional rocking chair, but let us avoid 
the so-called patent rocker that sets on 
a platform. Simple chairs on perfectly 
straight lines are good looking but the 
enormously heavy ones of this kind are 
almost as bad as the little gilt chairs on 
which no one dares sit. 

When it comes to price, the same rule 
applies to chairs as to all household fur- 
nishings. If we cannot afford the very 
best, let us buy a good grade of some- 
thing simple, not a cheap imitation of 
the more expensive. Substantial wicker 
chairs for living room or porch, painted 
wooden ones with rush seats for the 
dining room are much better than heavy, 
unwieldly pieces of poor wood covered 
with bumps and curves for the living 
room, and poor imitations of mahogany 
or shiny, varnished light oak for the 
dining room. 


Oiling Floors ot Schoolhouse 


UR schoolhouse is also our communi- 

ty center, so we try to do everything 
possible to better conditions for both, 
We have just oiled the floors and the 
result has been satisfactory. 

First we gave the floor a thorough 
sweeping, then applied the oil with corn- 
brooms over which we had tied burlap 
sacks, a crude outfit but efficient and ex- 
penseless. These brooms spread the oil 
thoroughly and easily. The floors being 
open soft wood, they require a heavy oil 
as a first application, so we gave them a 
drink of cylinder oil which we secured 
from a garage. This oil, having been 
used to wash out motors which were to 
be overhauled, is a little dark, but an- 
swers the purpose splendidly. To 10 gal- 
lons of oil we added 2 gallons of kero- 
sene as a dryer. Hardwood floors re- 
quire less oil and unused cylinder oil 
requires more kerosene. 

The result was a cooler, more sani- 
tary, dustless room. It will be a con- 
tinuous pleasure to the entire community 
to say nothing of the benefit to the chil- 
dren whose many feet track in dirt 
which becomes dust in the air they 


breathe, We expect to give a second ap- 
plication in a few weeks. 

Suggested dust-downs are: three parts 
slightly dampened sawdust and one part 
salt; or sawdust well sprinkled with oil. 
The former is better to use when sweep- 
ing carpets and the latter when cleaning 
bare floors. MRS. SMITH, 

Of Hamburg Community Club. 


Questions and Answers 


“ HERE can I get butter wrapping 
paper with the name of our farm 
on it?” Your state dairyman will tell 
you 
x * &* 

“My geraniums wilt.” Doubtless you 
keep. them too damp and thus let no 
air to the roots. Prof. Massey would 
tell you to let the plants get quite dry, 
then soak them well. A few drops of 
ammonia in a cup of water may im- 
prove their color. 

é & @ 

“Could I get a dark green organdy 
dress white with white Rit?” I fear 
not. Why not keep the dress dark 
green and wear dainty white organdie 
collar, cuffs and vest with it? 

2s 

“Can a girl become a stenographer 
and still not run great danger in re- 
maining a true, virtuous, Christian 
woman?” Well of all the bosh! It is 
for you to decide whether you want to 
become a social outcast or behave 
yourself. If you are a jelly fish you 
will find temptation wherever you are, 
but if you have backbone and a clean 
mind you will go your own industrious 
way and never see temptation. Just 
interest your brain in some  worth- 
while, absorbing subject and be one of 
God’s clear-eyed human beings, go 
your straight course. You may be a 
female, but do your work and forget it. 

* * * 

“What could I do for constant sore 
throat? Would change of climate help? 
Is it catarrh?” It cannot be catarrh 
for modern doctors use the terms only 
to deceive the ignorant or to satisfy 
the patient so she will cease to ask 
questions. Instead of seeking a new 
climate, let us suggest that you seek a 


throat specialist. He may find your 
tonsils inflamed and in need of re- 
moval. Above all do not let a sore 


throat continue as it may lead to many 
ills, 


k ok Ok 
“Does boiling harm white organdie?” 











OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


1390—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 4), 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size %6 
requires 17% yards 36-inch material 
with 4% yards binding. 


13993—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch material 
| with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting 
material. 


9902—Child’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 


10 cents per copy. 








Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). i i 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dg@essmaking, etc. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


The summer issue of our fashion magazine contains over 300 


yards 36-inch material with % yard 
32-inch contrasting material, 


1392—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with ¥% yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 

1388—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% requires 
3% yards 36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch contrasting material and 
Y% yard 22-inch lining. 


Price 














No, but it is wise to launder it care- 
fully and especially to avoid harsh rub- 
bing or hand wringing. If women would 
but realize how much longer is the life 
of clothing, towels, table and bed linen 


when put through a wringer than 
when wrenched into a spiral by hand 
no home would be deemed complete 
without a wringer nor any laundress 
deserving of pay unless she possessed 
and used one. 


Warning for Dog Owners 


ECENTLY near here a dog suffered 

from rabies. It bit a small boy and 
a cat. The family was doubtful about 
the dog having hydrophobia and neg- 
lected to have the dog’s head sent to 
the state laboratory to be examined or 
to send the boy at once for treatment, 
In a few day. the cat also went mad, 
The family became uneasy and sent 
for treatment for their little boy, he 
was suffering from the dreadful dis- 
ease. 

Most families do need a dog to help 
drive the cattle and catch the chickens 
for them. But watch your dog and if 
he behaves the least strange, shut him 
up in a cool shady place where he has 
plenty of fresh water, away from 
stock and people until you know he is 
not suffering from rabie:. If anyone is 
bitten do not neglect for an hour to 
have him given the Pasteur treatment 
for a death from hydrophobia is fright- 
ful but preventable. When symptoms 
develop it is too late for a cure. 

MRS. L. O. Y. 


A Limited Diet Corrected 


NE of the mistakes made in our 

family, was not teaching the chil- 
dren when they were very small to eat 
and like vegetables. Vegetables seemed 
food for grown-ups, and the children 
were given ceréals, breads, preserves, 
milk and butter but no vegetables, 


This led to a one-sided diet and many 
headaches that seemed unaccountable. 
We did have quantities of fruit which 
of course did all it could to counteract 
the lack of green things. 


So many people who do not care for 
this, and cannot eat that, and never 
tasted the other would eat and enjoy 
everything if, when they were very 
small, bits of this, that and the other 
were given them. Of course, even very 
small children have tastes of their own, 
As an example is this: I read of the 
value of vitamines in tomatoes. My 
small daughter would taste the juice or 
pulp, make a wry face and turn away, 
“Sour!” Then one day I put a very 
small quantity of sugar over a spoon- 
ful. She ate it, smacked her lips over 
it, soon did away with a whole small 
one minus the sugar, and now it is all 
we can do to keep enough “sours” to 


fill her wants. SALLY BREVARD. 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 





Education for Homemaking 


OME psychologists claim the girl to 

be a little superior to the boy intel- 
lectually, but what does this signify so 
long as her course of study in the high 
school is of such an abstract nature as 
to be of little benefit in late life? She 
really does not need so much drill in 
rote memory work but the study of 
some subject interesting and valuable 
to girls especially such as home eco- 
nofMics which includes domestic sci- 
ence, and home nursing. She needs a 
variety to choose from but whatever 
profession she may choose these wil 
not come amiss. 


Then she should ponder seriously, in- 
vestigating diligently to find her ehosen 
calling as early in life as convenient to 
her circumstances, in order to train her 
talents in some special line. Should 
she, at the end of her training, care to 
work in somebody’s kitchen as_ her 
profession, why should society look 
down upon her? We are changing in 
this way and begin to welcome the girl 
prepared for such work, for does she 
not promote happiness to the world? 
Everyone likes well-cooked food and 
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Saturday, August 19, 1922 


Three Trial Bottles 
of Perfume for 
Your Own Test 


HOW TO USB 





Try this most fascinating method of 
determining the real value of differ- 
ent perfumes, 

Let us send you three miniature 
vials of perfume with instructions 
for duplicating the famous interna- 
tional perfume test. You can then 
choose for yourself the special per- 
fume which will surround you with 
that individual atmosphere of frag- 
rance that so delightfully portrays 
your personality. 

This famous test was conducted 
by two prominent New York men, 
assisted by a jury of 103 women— 
famous actresses—college girls — 
society women—all fastidious about 
their perfume. 

It not only demonstrated beyond 
a question of a doubt HOW the 
individual can safely select her per- 
sonal perfume, but it developed some 
surprising facts about the REAL pref- 
erence of these fastidious women. 
Every girl should read this interesting 
story; itistold ina little folder packed 
in each test equipment package. 

Three trial-size vials of wonderful 
fragrance—a package of perfumer'’s 
test slips—full instructions for use 
and the story of the famous test—all 
packed to reach you safely—for a two 
cent stamp and your address. Send 
today to Perfume Test Dept. 308-W, 
COLGATE & CO., P. O. Box 645, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 


There’s hearts 
delight in 


COLGATE 
Serfiones 


Beating Pre-War 
Buggy Prices 














BOHON’S YEAR 
BAN 


NOW. 


goes every price in the biggest 

and finest vehicle book ever 

printed. Let me send it FREE— 
I'll show bargain hunters a treat. I 
mean it. Prices smashed. Unlimited Guar- 
antee 60 Days’ Road Test. Write the biggest 
and oldest Direct Factory in the world—now. 
Big Free catalog. Every known style. 


. The D. TFT. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 














Price to You. The 


Factor y Genuine Munson 
Army Shoe 


\ First my 
& Factory Price oe) ce) 
rect to you at only 
Made of the best 
waterproof calf 
leather. Guaranteed to 
give thebest wear.Send 
> your size and we wil 
im send you these ARM 
SHOES. If these 
= are not just 
we say, send 
“them back. You 
don’t lose a 
ce 



















"). S. National 


inmsen Army 
— Co., Inc. 


Dept. 2015 
Weettlela Mass. e Poy Pos‘age 
AGENTS WANTED 





the skilled worker will select nourish- 


ing food and eliminate many health 
complications. C 
How to Can 
O MANY times have we published 


directions for canning that we 
thought we would not take space for 
it, especially as they were given in full 
in the Woman’s Special. The requests 
for canning directions are so many 
that again we give them. You will be 
wise if you look up former detailed di- 
rections or ask your home demonstra- 
tion agent for a canning bulletin. These 
are the steps to follow: 
1. Carefully wash all jars, 
canner, and other equipment. 
2. Place jars and covers in 
them with cold or tepid water. 
3. Place canner 
at least 10 minutes, 
reached boiling point. 
_4, Place a second vessel of water over the 
fire, to be heated for blanching of vegetables. 
5. Sort, grade and wash products to be can- 
ned, being careful to discard any that are 
overripe or decayed. 


covers, rubbers, 


canner, cover 


sterilize jars 
water has 


over fire and 
after the 


Table of Condensed Information on Canning Fruits 


6. Prepare in pieces of a desirable and con- | 
venient size for canning as suggested in table 
below 

7. Blanch in boiling water according to |! 
tables. Cold dip vegetables but not fruits 
Green vegetables should be blanched in live 
steam. 

8. Pack into sterilized jars 

9. Add syrup to fruits, and salt and water | 
to vegetables. | 

10. Dip rubber ring into hot soda water, 
using 1 teaspoon soda to 1 cup boiling water, | 
then place it on the jar. 

11. Place cover in position and partially 


close—if screw top, screw cover half way on; 
if glass top, bring wire bail into position 
across top with a distinct click, but do not 
press clamp down at side until the fruit or 
vegetable has been processed. 

time 


12. Process in according to 


given in 


canner 
tables below. 


| 
13. Remove jars from canner and _ press | 
down clamp as each jar is taken out. | 
14. Invert to cool and test joint for perfect 
seal. 
15. Store in cool place away from strong 


sunlight. 

Sugar Syrup 
Light syrup, 2 cups sugar to 1 gallon water. 
Medium syrup, 6 cups sugar to 1 gallon water, 
Heavy syrup, 12 cups sugar to 1 gallon water. 








Method of No. Minutes 

Fruit Preparation to Blanch 
Apples. i wash, pecl, core, slice lto 2 
Apricots wash, peel, seed, slice} 15 see. 
Blackberries... .. tem, wash 
Blueberries ‘i wash, stem = 
Cherries _ Stem, wash, pit 15 on, 7 
Crabapples.... wash, peel, core, slice] 1 to 2 
Currants . stem, wash 








Dewberries. . stem, wasl 


Elderberries. wash, stem 


5 to 10, in 
Figs . wash soda 
Gooseberries . . wash, stem 
Grapes. . stem, wash 15 sec 


Loganberries. stem, wash 











eer Tree wash, stem 

Peaches... yea eis ; wash, "peel, pit, slice “15 to 30 see. 
Pe ears. ey wash, peel, core, slice} 10 ; 
Pine apple. is w ash, peel, slice ‘ "15 sec i 
Plums s i 6 stem, wash, prick 7 to a. 
Quince Ww ash, “core 3 sinh “15 sec. 
Raspberries ace were a wash, , stem - 15 sec 


Stra whet arries stem, “wash 








15 to 30 see 





| No. Minutes 
Process 
Kind of Syrup Remarks 
| Pints|Quarts 
light } 15 20 
ees Lewes - 
medium } 15 0 
light ; 10 15 
- a | —_ 
light } 10 15 If fruits are desired 
a - —jfor pie filling, they 
medium } 20 30 should be cooked 15 
se eens Yemeni WEES to 20 minutes, pour 
light } 10 | ed into sterilized jars 
—_ —| —|————| while very hot, syrur 
medium 10 | 15 added, and sealed 
. oa immediately 
medium 10 15 
light | 15 0 
medium or heavy | 0 10 
| sation — 
= —— Two-thirds cup soda 
medium } 10 | 15 to 1 gallon water 
medium | 10 | #15 
medium 10 15 
light 15 20 
medium } 20 ) May he ye-7 led 
— _— | 
light or medium | 20 0 
medium } 20 } 
light or medium | 10 15 
ae | - 
medium } 15 20 
light or medium | 10 15 
medium or heavy | i6 | @ 














Table of Condensed Information on Canning Vegetables 

































































Number of Minutes to Process 
. ste Press 
, ; Hot Water Method [Steam 
isan Method of No. of Min Kind of steele = 
egetable Preparation to Blanch | Liquor Process | Process ]Warm Pe oer B32 
Pints jQuarts Cli’ ate| Pi . | 
Art tic hoke. Hearts. ee Or wash, remove leaves 5 brine mm. br. | 1% 2 2 hrs.| “Int {| 30 | 15 
on canteens = —_—_o ——} —|— es 
Asparagus eee eeceeceres wash, cut in even | : } 5 
lengths, pack * tips up | 3 to 4 brine ) 2hrs. 3 hrs. | Int 40 15 
— antics = a | oe e... 
wash, string, cut 3 to 8 brine | 2 hrs. } Shrs. | Int 10 | 15 
- OE Sisal - —|—— -| . ccillidiphaaltiine 
salt, sugar } | | 
Beans, Lima eee ee hull, w wash 2to 5 ant water 3 hrs. } 4hrs. | Int. 60 15 
Beets TYTTTTTi Ty CTT rie Cook % done, | | | | 
~ wash peel, pack hot water | lhr. | 2 hrs. 3") 10 
Brussel Sprouts 5 to 8 brine 11% hrs.| 2hrs. | Int. | 40 | 15 
atthe ‘ a —_| j ’ oe ae 
Cs osha eesetsdse wash, cut 5 tos ~ brine | 1% hrs 2 brs. Int. | 40 | 15 
PUNE o6-k0cecenavvas Ww aah Cook % done, | | | 
scrape brine 6% hrs 2 hrs. Int. 40 | 15 
Cauliflower......... wash, divide, stand | | 
20 min. in salt water 3 brine | lh 1% hrs.| 20 | 10 
ee er wash cut to length | | | 
of jar 5 to 10 brine }1% hrs.| 2hrs. | Int. 40 | 15 
“need z ay = al , + | 
c Chard Stalks lorrr rr. wash, cut off Teaves 5 to 10 brine {1% hrs.| 2hrs. | Int. | 40 | 
secielioic nihil ' eiietle —_——_ |— 
husk, silk, blanch, salt, sugar | . | | | | m 
Corn off Cob........ cut off cob lto8oncob jand water | 3hrs. | 4 hrs. Int. | 80 | 15 
Corn on Cob....... -|husk, silk, blanch 1 t 3 on eb brine | 3 hrs Jhrs. | Int. | 80 15 
ee +e meike rf — = | a eed 
peel, slice, drop in { ; 
CO re salt water 3 brine {| lhr. | 1% hrs Int. ; 30 15 
wash well, | | ‘ 
Greens, any kind, partially cook 5 to 15 brine } lhr. 2 brs Int. | 40 1 
_ = = — | 
Hominy .Jsee re cipe brine | 2 hrs. 3 hrs Int ) ) 
Mushrooms prepare as for cooking 5 brine | 1% hrs.| 3 hrs Int 40 10 
nae ets ve inictaicmell aes (= 
a wash, cut off stems 6 to8 brine | 3hrs. | 4 hrs Tit. 60 15 
salt, sugar | . j | | 
a Se ee eee shell, wash 3to8 and water | 3 irs. | 4 hrs Int 60 | 1 
—_ ust - | 
Pimiento Pepper... .| bal peel pack dry | 1 hr hr 10 l | 
Pork and Beans. . wash, salt and cook {Cook done } 1% hrs.| 2 hrs Trt 30) 1S | 
Pumpkin........ ..Jpeel, cut in small \ | | | | . 
pieces water 2 hrs 3 hrs Int 10) 15 
Rutabagas. eeeees. Wash, peel and slice 5 brine } 1% hrs. 2 brs. Int. 10 1 
Whubarb......ccsceees wash, cut cold water | 10 min} 15 min.} | 
Sauerkraut. .....00..0. see recipe brine 30 min.| 40 min } 10 10 
Soup Mixture. .....600> prepare eac ch separate 3 to 5 salt | 1% hrs.} 2 hrs Int $0 15 | 
SEES da Win bid see ad ee ae wash, “Oi Cook tender pack hot | 2hrs. |] 3hrs. | Int. |] 40 
Succotash. .......... prepare s¢ -parate | } 
veget: ab les 8 to > brine z 3 hrs 4 brs. { Int mo | 15 | 
Sweet Potatoc s wash, bo i, peel ( 300k % dor me, [h’vy syrup — ‘s 3 hrs. g 4 hrs. | Int. ; 60 | 15 | 
To MRAIOER. cc cccccecvces s cald, peel 1 to 2 salt iE “20 min. } 30 min. } | 
Vege tab le Mixture bean prepare sep arate 3 to 5 brine { 2 hrs. | 3 hrs. | Int. | 60 | 15 
' 
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[We are advertised by our loving frie nds” |EENY 
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Lucy C. Stewart, Hoschton, Ga. 


Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 
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Union Level, Va. 


Arthur L. Wilber, Jr.. 


We will be pleased to send you 


ONS VE SRUESRVE 


our book,“ The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 






Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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send 






nny until it is 
\S yes at your 


Free . 


eDress 


B est bergain 53946 
Rever of 
~ fered. The 


dress is a copy of a fine 
French model which is 
all the rage in fashion 
centers. Our price of 
=f 46 is_ ridiculously 
Dress would 
retail foi about 69.00. 
The Material is a 
knitted ratine jersey 
cloth of excellent heavy 
weight and will give 
wonderful satisfactor 
wear. The most stylis! 
material ever designed, 
copied from an all wool 
eponge which selis for 
$6.00 a yard. 
7: The Dress is de- 
Ree signed in p-over 
’ § @ tr with new turn- 
B j“A_ back revers andcol- 
\\.lar, handsomely 
\S crocheted in con 
| “trasting color. The 
mT collar, cuffs and top 
| | of pocke ts are made 
|| of red cloth with 


































\\ | } crochet edg>. Loose 
| | | each belt. Woven 
\\ \ full and roomy. 


“om This tailored dress 
\ can be worn for 
or every 
as weil as 
dressy occasions. Becoming to women of any age. 
COLORS—Heather blue, brown or oxford gray. 
Sizes to fit Misses 14, 16 and 18 yeors: Women, 
32 to 44 bust. ae 
H Just send your name_an - 
Delive Free dress—no money. When the 
»ostman delivers this dress at your 
$3. 45 for it. We have paid the transportation costs. 
If, for any reason My yey § it is not better than 
you expected, return it to us at our expense and we 
will cheerfally refund pone, T asrmee 
be fairer? Order by No, 9 


Walter Field Co., Bept. A2039, 











‘ 





*Int. means intermittent and indicates that the cocking time given in the table 
between cooking periods. 


periods of equal length, allowing 24 hours 


must be divided into three 
—Hazel-Atlas Canning Bulletin. 





If you have a surplus of any kind of farm products, 
why let it go to waste? Put a smal) ad in Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it at a profit. 
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Seaboard Air 


Line Railway 


INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Tickets at 
Spec## Excursion Fares on Sale June 
21, 29, July 5, 13, 19, 27, August 2, 10, 
‘6 24, 30 Limited éighteen days 
ROU ND TRIP F ARE FROM RAL EIGH 
$26.70. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Tickets at 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
28, July 6, 12, 18, 26, August 1, 9, 15, 
23, 29. Limited eighteen days. ROUND 
TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH $16.85. 


PORTSMOUTH-NORFOLK, VA.—Ev- 
ery Friday and Saturday; Week End 
Rates from Raleigh $7.60. Sunday rate 
from Raleigh $4.00. 


LAKEVIEW, N. C. 
ery day; Round trip fare 
$1.94. 


and RETURN—Ev- 
from Raleigh 


Proportionately low rates from other 
points. For schedules and_reserva- 
tions consult your Local Agent or 
write — 


F.H. WILLIS JOHN T. WEST 
I ny 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Traveling 
Passenger Agt. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY 


“Thru The Heart of the South” 














Catalogue 


P This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your water supply problem and to select 
the nght kind of pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate 
them and when repairs are 4% 
necessary you can do the ij 
work yoursel 
Nearly fifty years of euccess- 
ful pump building 1s your 
guarantee that we will supply 
} you with the best. 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct 














MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Founded 1838 and consolidated with University 
College of Medicine 1913. Completely equip- 
ped laboratories under ful time instructors. 
Unusual clinical facilities offered ree hos- 
pitals owned by the College, also in other in- 
stitutions. 
84th Session Begins September (3th. 
For Catalog, address 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1102 East Clay Street, RICHMOND, VA. 























meee ROOFING 


It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind) It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—-easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 





Enjoy your Chicago visit at the 
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From Seven 


Address Letters to 


“Uncle P. F.” 


to Seventeen 


care of The Progressive Farmer 











What Made Your Peaches Wormy? 


ry 1iR Boys and Girls :— 

Several weeks ago we talked about the 
codling moth, the little villain that makes 
your apples fall off before they are ripe. 
Now let us learn about the insects that 
cause “wormy” peaches. 

Small insects, called 
are what cause wormy peaches. 
count of the great damage they do 
the moon-shaped cut they make on 
peaches when they attack them, the cur- 
culios are sometimes called “Little 
Turks.” 

Do you know 
“little Turks” live? 
winter in the grass and leaves near the 
peach trees. About the time the peach- 
buds began to open, these insects crawled 
out and began feeding on the young 
leaves and flower buds. By the time the 
peaches were about the size of marbles, 
the curculios started laying their eggs. 

How and where did the lady curculio 
lay her eggs? Well, she is mighty long- 
nosed—has a large snout or beak—and 
with this she made a small cut in the 
peach. Then she hollowed out a small 
room. The egg was placed in this room. 
But the curculio hadn’t finished her job. 
She knew if she quit right there, the 
peach would grow so fast that the hole 
would be covered up, and so the egg 
would get mashed before it hatched. So 
what did she do? She made a cut in the 
shape of a new moon in the peach over 
the egg. 

Soon the eggs hatched and made the 
small worms which are found in the 
peaches. When the wormy peaches fell, 
the worm cut its way out and entered 
the ground. Here it wrapped itself up 
for a cozy nap before turning into a full 
grown curculio. Next spring the cur- 
culios will be ready to ruin another 
peach crop. 

The curculios also like plums and cher- 
ries. The wormy plums and cherries in 
your orchard were the work of the same 
“little Turk” that ruined the peaches. 

Since the curculios do so much dam- 
age, you no doubt wonder if there is 
not some way of keeping them from 
ruining your fruit. The best way is to 
feed them poison. This is done by spray- 
ing the trees with a poison called arsen- 
ate of lead. The trees should be sprayed 
within a week after the petals fall from 
the blooms. 

Now in order to have good peaches, 
plums and cherries without any worms 
in them, why not San to spray your 


trees next year? 
UNCLE P. F. 


Glad He’s a Boy! 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


“plum curculios” 
On ac- 
and 


where and how these 
They spent last 


HERE isn’t anything in the world 

that beats the fun of being a boy! 
The worst trouble I have is that there is 
only one of me, and there is pleasure 
enough in reach to supply half a dozen 
like me. I could enjoy going to school 
365 days in the year. I could spend as 
much time in the library reading things 
I want to read. I feel as if I could beat 
Huckleberry Finn hunting and trapping 
all winter and fishing all summer. I de- 
light in working on the farm every 
pleasant day. 

As it is, [ am going to produce some 
things which will make some of the old, 
experienced farmers open their eyes, and 
keep up with my lessons besides. I 
would not swap living on the farm, with 
my books (even if I do sweat over them), 
my dog (though Papa claims he is worth- 
less),my bicycle (even if it does go cranky 
sometimes), my traps and fishing tackle 
(whith are often lost), my watch (which 
does run part of the time)? and my future 
(which my school missus says is doubt- 
ful unless she is very strict), for the 
presidency and the White House. 


I am not in a hurry to grow up, but I 
must get ready to be a man when the time 
comes. If there is one thing that will 
make a fellow buckle down to his job 
and do his dead level best, it is for some 
sure-enough man to look down from a 
seemingly impossible height and figura- 
tively invite him to come right on up be- 
side him. Since my last letter appeared 
in The Progressive Farmer I have had 
two letters from such a man, a stranger 
at that. He encourages me to finish 
school and go to college, and assures me 


any ambit boy 
work his way through 
I mean to make a long, hard pull in that 
direction. If I fail, I won't be the first 
fellow ever defeated in a good effort 
THEODORE JACKSON. 

Editor’s Note—Doesn’t this breezy, 
joyous letter make every one of you glad 
you live on a farm and have a million 
opportunities before you! This sort of 
spirit is bound to succeed, but even if if 
didn’t, the boy who has it will have a 
dozen times more fun than the boy with- 
out tt. 


the way is US 


who is- willing to 


open to 


Cooperation Gets a Library 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


(= year ago last fall, our school 
teachers said we ought to raise some 
money to buy some things we needed 
for the school. We discussed many 
plans, and at last decided to have a box 
supper, and sell ice cream and cake. We 
were to have a cake-walk, too, and let 
the men vote for the prettiest girl. 

Some of the mothers were asked to 
bring cake to sell with the ice cream, and 
the girls brought boxes. 

We had the supper at night, and there 
was a large crowd present. We sold 
tickets for 10 cents to those who were 
in the cake-walk. We also charged 10 
cents for every vote. I don’t remember 
exactly how much we made, but it was 
about $65. 

The library and 
shades for the school- 
rooms. The books came in time for 
school last year, and the school children 
certainly did enjoy reading them. 

I think it is a wise plan for all schools 
to raise money in some way for the 
school. 


teachers ordered a 


some window 


CLARA POOLE 
Editor's Note.—This 
Clara, and I hope it 
every year. I know of a school that 
gets a new book for every boy or girl 
who goes to the school, and they make 
the money themselves. This school has 
about 100 pupils, and at least 100 books 
are added to the library each year. 


A Busy Girl Who Helps Her Mother 


READ the letters that the girls and 

boys write in The Progressive Farmer, 
and I sure do like to read them. I would 
like to be inthe column. Iama little girl 
11 years old and live on a farm. I helped 
Papa work in the field after school was 
out. We raise corn, beans, peas, water- 
melons, peanuts, sorghum, and potatoes. 
I help mother milk the cows. I have a 
nice Jersey calf. I also help to do the 
canning. I would like to join the tomato 
club. 

I want to know everything that would 
be worth anything to me. Can you tell 
me how I can get a good price for any 
of the things we raise? 

LURA FLEMING. 

Editor’s Note-—After reading a letter 
like Lura’s, I feel sure that the farm ts 
the happiest and best place in the world. 
The farm is both a place of business and 
a home, and is just what we make tt. 
I am proud of your accomplishments, 
Lura. 


(Age 14). 
nice plan, 
will be repeated 


is a 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study 


Questions 
HAT enemies have grasshoppers? 
What makes the crackling sound 
sometimes heard when grasshoppers are 
flying ? 
3. Do birds have teeth? 
4. What do birds eat? 
IIl.—Answers to Last, Week’s Quiz 


1. How many eggs are there usually in 
a grasshopper’s nest? Twenty to 30. 
They are not separate but in a lump. 

How long after the grasshopper lays 
her eggs before they hatch? They are 
laid in fall and do not hatch until the 
next spring. 

3. Is there danger of the eggs being 
destroyed by ‘insects? Yes. Young 
“blister beetles” are very fond of grass- 
hoppers’ eggs and they usually eat every 
egg when they find a nest. 

4. How did grasshoppers get their 
name? On account of their ability to 
hop and the fact that they feed on grass 
and farm crops, 
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DRESS SHIRT a 


Fine Serge Pants = 
BARGAIN 


$7.00 
VALUE 


SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Will send this splendid 
air of serge pants and with it 
this fine negligee shirt FREE--- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. ace 
made of extra quality bluesergs, 
well tailored in every way 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seama 
serged, no raw edges, tack- 
1 straps. Waist 3 
to ot ine le seam length 30 to 36 
inch sure to give inseam 
len th. SHIRT we give free is 
made of striped fine material, cut 

full and well made. COLORS-— 

Blue, Lavender, Green s' 

SIZES--14% to 17. . 

GET A SHIRT FREE 

Just send your name and address, 
ng sizes wanted. We'll send 
fous pants and shirt by parcel post 
prepaid. You pay mailman when 
delivered, Your money back if not 
pleas Here is postarey a 2, big 

$7.00 value for only $3 
W as the number ae tet 
shirts is limited. Order 
: by No 16C40. 
HOWARD LUX CO., perTié CLEVE 


oy stron 








For the Prevention of 


ANTHRAX 
Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 


Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


OONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH, 














BROW NS S 

LATEST | 

wt PRICE} 
ALOG: 


Big drop in fence prices— 
freight prepaid. Write 











THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Hullor, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 

20,000 STAR Hullecw 
What more could 
of any machine? 
made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour Write for CAta- 
log and Prices. 


be said 
They are 


Star Pea Huller Co. cuarrktick: renn. 


ALY FOOD 
ner MOLASS 
Fo 
$450.5 Gals. Equ!s corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 
Gals coven repleces graitt. ad ig barrels 
yee 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-s- 


re frei pe. Sloped, 
w opeenes payable on arrive) shipment. ples 
Write The Garvey Co. Dopt. D, New Orlesas, La 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
-—TWO WEEKS AHEAD— 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer 

ur guarantee back of your advertise- 
ment helps to bring buyers. Write us 
for rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one 
day and expect to see it in 
print the next. 

To insure insertion, always mail 
your copy and order two weeks before 
the date you wish your advertisement 
to appear. 

Pp 
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Saturday, August 19, 1922 


North Carolina Cotton Marketing 
Association Selects Strong Leaders 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a Stanly 
County boy hauled two bales of 
cotton to Wadesboro from his father’s 
farm over muddy roads and sold them 
on the streets in the same way that 
has prevailed until this good day. 
That boy was U. B. Blalock, newly 
elected general manager of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association. Now he has the oppor- 
tunity of making a change in the sys- 
tem ‘that has remained to curse the 
Southern farmer. Since the day young 
Blalock first sold cotton, he has “made 
good” as a business man, but he has 
not lost sight of the need of improve- 
ment in the general standard of living 
for all the people, and he has been a 
consistent supporter of every move- 
ment that aimed to improve conditions. 
“I have lived to see the muddy roads 
over which I hauled cotton 35 years 
ago transformed into hard-surfaced 
highways,” he remarked the other day, 
“ond I have seen the land of which it 
took three acres to produce a bale so 
improved that it now produces a bale 
to the acre, and I have seen the gin- 
yng of cotton changed from monoton- 
ous drudgery into a pleasant pastime— 
but the same system of marketing has 
continued all these years until now. 

“The farmer doesn’t sell his cotton,” 
he added, “but simply carries it to 
town and takes what he can get for it.” 

Mr. Blalock has lived in Wadesboro 
for the last two decades, owning exten- 
sive farming interests in Anson Coun- 
ty. He was a member of the organiza- 
tion committee of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Association and rend- 
ered fine service. He is going to move 
to Raleigh and give all his time to 
looking after the affairs of the associa- 
tion, 

B. F. Brown, chief of the North 
Carolina Division of Markets, has been 
made manager of the warehouse de- 
partment, which will have charge of 
the warehousing, transporting, classing, 
and insuring of the cotton for the asso- 
ciation. He was formerly chief of the 
division of markets in Texas and has 
proved a valuable man in getting the 
state cotton warehouse system in oper- 
ation in North Carolina. 

C. B. Howard, a well known Atlanta 
cotton merchant, is sales manager for 
the North Carolina association as well 
as for the Georgia and Alabama asso- 
ciations. Mr. Howard has been highly 
recommended for the position he has 
been selected for. He has already made 
foreign connections for handling cotton 
direct from North Carolina fields to 
cotton mills in England, Germany, and 
France. 

The North Carolina association now 
has a large clerical force at work in its 
Raleigh headquarters getting the 
records straight for handling this year’s 
crop. T. D. Mason, of New Orleans, 
La., who was in the office of the Mis- 
Sissippi Cotton Growers’ Association 
last year and installed their system of 
accounting, has been secured as office 
Manager. 

An intensive membership drive is be- 
ing put on this month to increase the 
sign-up in North Carolina to 600,000 
bales, which will be 75 per cent of the 
estimated yield of the staple this year. 

he association already has signed up 
400,000 bales with a membership of 
27,000. J. O. LIVINGSTON, 

State Headquarters, North 

Carolina Cotton Growers’ - 
Codéperative Association. 

Editorial Comment—With Mr. Bla- 
lock, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Howard, and 
Mr. Mason, the codperating cotton grow- 
ers of North Carolina have indeed de- 
veloped a stroug staff of officials for 
their selling organization. The signers 
eve to be congratulated on these selec- 
tions. Nor should we forget to add that 
they are also to be congratulated on get- 
ting Mr. Livingston as publicity director. 


Virginia Guernsey Breeders Meet 
August 25 


HE annual summer meeting and 

rally of the Virginia State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association will be held on 
Friday, August 25, on the estate of Mr. 
T. S. Winston, at Midlothian, Va. 

Opportunity will be given for look- 
ing over Mr. Winston’s fine herd of 


Guernsey. cattle, and also to see the 
cow Gold Dust Valentine, a new class 
leader, and many of her kin. 


N. H. WILLIAMS, Jr., Sec. 


(T3) 685 











HE test of good farm machinery is 
—will it make money for its user? 
Avery-Champion Harvesting Machinery 
is meeting this test on thousands of the 
best farms all over the world. 
Avery-Champion Mowers—now built 
in the great Avery factories at Louisville 
— are unequalled for perfection of design 
and superiority of work. They are simple, 
strong, easily adjusted, do the best pos- 
sible work, and are amazingly durable 
and free from trouble. 
A century of experience in building fine 
farm implements of all kinds guarantees 


More Money 


Avery-Champion Mowers. Every known 
improvement of value will be found in 
them. Smooth-running drive, roller and 
bronze bearings, adjustments for wear, 
drop-forged steel pitman rod and head, 
parallel draft link, improved vertical lift, 
and many other advantages are combined 
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in the Avery-Champion. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage implements and Champion harvesting machinery 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (éstablishea 1325) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


VER 


«CHAMPION 
MOWER 


Call on any Avery dealer for details 
regarding this mower. He will alsotell you 
about Avery-Champion Binders, Hay 
Rakes, Tedders, Side Delivery Rakes 
and other haying and harvesting machin- 
ery. If you don’t know his name, write us. 







































SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM }j|—— 


To CINCINNATI and the WEST 


Through Sleeping Car DAILY Between 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. and CINCINNATI, O. 


VIA ASHEVILLE 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRE? __ 
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BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 


















































J. B. BLOODWORTH, District Passenger Agent. 
325-327 Fayettville, St., 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


Northbound SCHEDULE (DAILY) Southbound moe Soe Se yee 
Read Down Corrected to June 25, 1922. Read Up we ee 7 ee a 
—\—_—__ over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 

- 10:25 PM. | Lw Goldsboro. ............ccccccccccees Ar 6:10 AM hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
BRORE Pai Fw TROT so oon seco cccccesesessvcnes Ar 4:00 AM. we can start you with any age from 
ee Ee eee eee Ar 2:48 AM pigs to matured animals, and at 
6:50 AM. | Lv Greensboro...................... Ar 10:09 PM. very reasonable eT E R 
Dime Mier | Ce Ble POM... ccc cecccscsscsssccess Ar 9:40 PM. PINEHURST FARM 
RE Oe ee Ar 8:05 PM. LEONARD TUFTS. Owner. 

2:25 PM. | Lv Black Mountain................... Lv 3:15 PM. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 
3:10 PM. | Ar Asheville...... SS Lv 2:25 PM. ~_— sees 

2:25 PM. | Lv Asheville....... eee Ar 1:10 PM. “Cc 

Sree ees | Liv Boeerisbnwe... os isc. cccccccccceses. Lv 9:35 AM. va CHINAS 

7:05 PM. Se IN 5 406-045 6.59 & 4 00d ws 0ceee .Lv 7:40 AM. enum Polan -China Pi $s for Sale emu 
8:20 PM. Lv Knoxville COC Sere rerereseceseseceoes Ar 6:55 AM. Sired by 1,000-%. boars, and 1g beauties, at reason- 
10:40 PM. | Ar Harriman. (Devonia St.).......... .Lv 4:50 AM. mesichaidien PO cl. Sette. hii 

3:30 = Ar Danville........... TE Ry ee Lv} 11:30 PM. H. P. CHEEK, Route9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 
 ¥ Bee a rE ere Ar 11:20 PM. 

8:10 AM. | Ar Louisville........... - Lv 8:10 PM. HOLS tee 

7:24 PM. | Ar St. Louis.......... Lv 8:40 AM. a 
cs Fo See Sree Ar 11:35 PM. | —REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
4:35 AM. | Ar Lexington....... ‘ ; ..Lv 10:30 PM. Bull Calves for Sale 

6:59 AM. | Ar Cincinnati Junction..-... Lv 8:04 PM. Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
7:15 AM. | Ar Cincinnati.......... Lv 8:00 PM. aay wy hy RRR RR 

(CT) Central Time. (ET) Eastern Time. Ellerslie Stock Farm, 

For full information, sleping,car reservations, ete. appl | Perenssune, vinginia. 











Raleigh, N. C. 























Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 


All sizes. 
Sealers, etc. 


desired. Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 577-A - 





being introduced. 
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KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History” 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS. dominates, 
Large number of yearly records. 


BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 

JOS. A. TURNER, Mar., Dept. F, Hollins, Va 
< j 


Ormsby cross now 











Roanoke, Va. 





Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 
it is scheduled to appear. 














These cut steel spur gears, car- 
ried on roller bearings and run- 
ning inoil, transmit more of the 
engine power to the drawbar. 














Removable cylinder head makes 
it easy to keepengine clean and 
valves properly fitted. Cylinder 
barrels are replaceable. These 
features save time, money, and 
increase the efficiency of the 
tractor. 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


KEROSENE 


(3 
ene 


A Better Tractor 


Here is the new Case 12-20—a better 
tractor. 

It is a compact machine, of the size that 
is most profitable to most farmers—a 
tractor that will pull three 14 inch plows 
or drive a 22x36 Case thresher under 
ordinary conditions. It is equally satis- 
factory for traction or belt work. 


Besides being far above the average in 
efficiency and fuel economy, this tractor 
is good for many years of service after the 
average tractor would be worn out. 


The Case 12-20 is durable because: 


It has ample power to take care of its load 
without over-taxing the engine. 

It has a rigid one piece frame which holds all 
bearings, shafts and gears in permanent alignment. 

All bearings are of more than adequate size and 
are positively lubricated. 

All working parts are enclosed in dust and dirt 
proof housings, operated in oil and are easily 
replaceable. 

Some of the special features which add to the 
durability of this tractor are—a patented Case air 
washer, removable cylinder barrels, new two piece 
pistons, gears of special steel, roller and ball bear- 
ings throughout. 

A booklet on this tractor is now ready. Write 
for it today. Also, ask for the new book “Better 
Farming with Better Tractors.” 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Dept. V65 Racine Wisconsin 


AND |N FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


TRACTORS 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Timely Culling Notes 
ty LLING is largely a matter of com- 


parison, The size—according to the 
Standard—the color of skin and plum- 
age, and the age of each bird, must be 
fairly considered. 


tion, health, and 
vigor, must alco be 
given due value. 
Then the method of 
handling and the 
kinds of feeds have 
their bearing. 
Wheat, oats, barley, 
and white corn con- 
tain little, if any, of 
the xanthophyll, 
which gives the rich yellow color to 
skin and shanks and to the egg yolk. 
Yellow corn and green feeds are rich 
in this material. Hence, the pigmenta- 
tion test depends much upon the feeds 
given poultry. 


MR. ROTHPLETZ 


x x 


The early molter is usually the poor 
producer. The good layer is generally 
the one that begins laying at an early 
age, and continues late, and during the 
late summer and early fall, is apt to 
have a very ragged appearance—not a 
“show” bird at all. 

x * x 


Cocks and cockerels cannot be culled 
by the methods used for pullets and 
hens. When selecting males for the 
breeding pen, after climinating those 
not coming up to the requirements of 
the Standard of Perfection, select sons 
or grandsons of known high-producing 


hens. 
* * * 


In this work of culling, the inexperi- 
enced poultryman should be able to get 
material aid from his nearest county 
agent. Most of them are fairly well 
trained and have the needed experi- 
ence. We not long ago mentioned the 
main points of an item from a poultry 
magazine about so-called experts trick- 
ing farmers into sacrificing good lay- 
ers. This did not refer to county agents, 
whose object is to help farmers. Stick 
to your county or home demonstration 
agent, but cut out the outside fellow 
who is simply “on the make.” 


| Mistakes I Have Made 
Mistakes of Our Readers 


N 1918, we had a yard of chickens that 

had been laying well, and kept 
our table well supplied. My garden 
wire was bad and the chickens gave 
me a great deal of worry scratching up 








The physical condi- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
CPM A SE on ACARD ERE ETERS. 


LOW PRICES on 
GAS ENGINES 


For the next 30 days (or until soid 
we offer one of the best makes of 
Gasoline Engines in the U,. S. 
greatly reduced prices. If you ca 
use an engine in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 or 12 
H. P. this is your chance to get a 
splendid heavy-duty engine at a 
genuine bargain price. Write for 
prices and full information. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
7th and Bair*ridge Sts., RICHMOND, VA. 
South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 


OSS RET RET A: SARTRE ie 
| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


| SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS | 


FAMOUS D. W. YOUNG STRAIN. 
Line-bred by us 9 years. 


Choice Free-range Cockerels 
Ready September 20. 
Sired by Prize-winners from Many Shows. 
Single Birds — Trios — Pens 
GUARANTEED TO WIN—CONDITIONED FREE 


Write us your needs now, that we may give you 
better service at show time. Begin now to win 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 




















Box 25, 
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| BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strong and Vigorous—From Our Special Matings. 
Hatches Every Week During August and September. 
Order quick Demand always great for our fall- 
hatched chicks 

PRICE—$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100, 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 
| ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CQ., Ensley, Ala. 
3 














tuncsie WHITE LEGHORNS 


Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winners at 50 shows. 
Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males shipped C.0.D. 
at low prices. Write today for catalog and complet 
information to the World's Largest ‘L 


eghorn Farms. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 93000", GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








95 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed 
MONTH’S FEED FREE 
with each order 
4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS 

Catalog Free 
Gambier, Ohio. 


A_ Hatch Every 
Week All Year 


10 BREEDS CHICKS 
Select and Exhibition Grades 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


‘BEST BABY CHICKS) 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 
Leghorns 10c each 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 12c each 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas 15ce each 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 


MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Illinois 
S ai 




















! BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


young vegetables, so I decided we 
didn’t need a garden very bad, and 
sowed it in oats for the chickens. But White 2nd Brown Leghorns, 10c. Barred and 
or | i. a . 5 yhite Rocks, Reds, Bu rpingtons, 12c. Mixed, 
never again. We missed the fresh loe. Postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. ‘Thousands 
vegetables, and stood it until July then each ps, a Sicha: tniea tenis 
ere chm el . " ied fs al Summer Circular Now Ready. 
began preparations for a fall garden, C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE. TENN. 
and because my heart was in the work | \ sete 


I had the best in the community and 
haven't failed since. M. E. V. DAY-OLD CHICKS 
Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
x * * Reds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 
per 100. Selected flocks, high producers. 
Catalog Free. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. . 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
Easily grown and profitable for fall market. 


oat, 
ek 


ah! 


You, too should 
have one in your 
home, @ 


Q 
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Shothrset 
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The greatest mistake I have ever 
made was a few years ago. I saw an 








advertisement of a company offering 
shares in a cocoanut plantation. They 
were selling shares way below par. I 


9c. Up. From best laying strains, 12 va 


rieties. Breeding stock hens, $1.50 
4 up Cocks and cockerels. i 
Free 32-page catalog and reduced price list. 


had a little ready cash that I had 
stinted myself to save and I invested 
it all—and lost it all, for when I had 
the firm investigated it was found to 
be a real humbug. THEO. O. 

* * * 


“Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


Bristol Chicks Bristol Chicks 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks 
and Buff Orpingtons 
For Summer and Fall Delivery. 
Ten-weeks-old White Leghorn Pullets, $1 each 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
_JERSEYS AND SHORTHORNS _ 
Jerseys— Register of Merit —Jerseys 


Established 1908 
Stock Quoted at All Times. 
Large Healthy Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls 
MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Feed Shorthorn 


Steers 


SHORTHORNS are rapid 
gainers; finish at heavy 
weights, and make > 
profits, 
For information, address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
= {3 Dexter Park Ave., 
a Chicago, INinolss 








I made a big mistake when I sent a 
sum of money for patterns, instruc- 
tions, etc., to a firm who claimed they 
had home sewing for anyone—city or 
Mr. Jesse French has been active in the piano business since 1875. The country—only to find out after it was 
immense Jesse French & Sons factories guarantee unqualifiedly every too late that I must send twice the 
instrument produced therein. Jesse French & Sons Pianos are known ss | first amount before any goods would be 
as of “unquestionable excellence” because of their motto, “Quality First issued. All the time they left the im- 
and First Quality.” Jesse French & Sons Pianos are the lowest priced on pression that the first deposit was all 
the market when their remarkable tone qualities and durability are con- that was required. ALABAMA. 
sidered—beginning as low as $400 up. Others lower in price ana many a 
bargains in used instruments at from $125 up. 














I neglected attending to our nice big 
hams until the skippers had started in 
the joint and when I went to treat 
them they had traveled down the bone 
so far that the hams were ruined. Meat 
| should be sacked and put away the 


first week of March. 
MRS. M. C. S. 


Write for Free Catalog, stating amount you wish to invest and the 
Terms which will be convenient for you. 


Address Mail Order Department, 
SSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO 
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Saturday, August 19, 1922 


Fighting Boll Weevils in North 
Carolina 


ded from page column 4 


» is expected to average over 200 
a seed cotton per acre. 
The machines shoffid be ones made 
pecially for the purpose of dusting 
pn for weevil control, and not such 


dust machines as we have always used 
on tobacco and other crops—“there’s a 
reason.” 


6. The farmer who intends to use the 
method should study ahead and pre- 
pare in advance. If interested, begin 
now for 1923, by reading, and seeing if 
any proper cotton dusting is being 
done in your county. 

7. Two publications you should have 
and study from cover to cover are: 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1262 of United States 
Department of Agriculture and Circu- 
lar 124 of the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service. Write for both or ask 
your county agent for them. 


How to Determine When it is Time to 


Dust 

HE “dusting point” is when 10 per 

cent of the squares are being punc- 
tured. This is determined by careful 
examination of green squares on the 
stalk without picking or destroying 
the ones not punctured. Go to some 
fair typical spot in the field; open the 
shucks and examine the bud of the 
square for the typical weevil-puncture 
which experience will soon teach you 
to recognize. Keep count until you 
have thus examined 100 squares, pick- 
ing and putting in pocket each one that 
is punctured, and leaving the others. 
When you have examined 100, count 
the punctured ones in your pocket and 
that is your percentage. Do this at 
three to six different typical places in 
your field. Then average your per- 
centages, and this gives your average 
percentage of punctured squares. Thus, 
I quote from my own figures on sa 
fields in Union County: “12, 1, 5, 1,— 
average 434 per cent. ie. * 11, Bah 
age 12% per cent.” “16, 14, 15, 11,— 
average 14 per cent.” “34, 67, 25, 37,— 
average 4034 per cent.” 

Oh yes, it is work, it takes a little 
time, it takes some care, it even takes 
a wee bit of counting and figuring, but 
that’s what our brains are for. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. 
The above rate applies to the Gunde 
Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


L, 


Cash With Order) 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
what edition you wish to use. 


State plainly 








LIVESTOCK 


C. Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C.—March 
White Leghorns, purebred. Pullets, $1.50 





ockerels 


hatch 
Is, $1 








BERKSHIRES 


Stuart, Eastover, S. C 





Purebred Berkshires G. ¢ 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Thompson’s Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocke— 
Direct. Stock, all ages. Eggs, $2. Mrs. Dora Min- 
ton, Jonesville, Va. 














Large Prolific Berkstiires. Laurel Grove Farm, 
Homevil Va. 
Berkshires— Big type. “James | Ww. . Graves, American 


Richmond Vv a 


National Bank, 


Prize-w inning Berkshires— ( hoice © - sp ring g : ples, , from 
600-Ib. sows, and by our grand champion boar. 10 
sows farrowed 107 pigs. C Galbreath, Street, Md 





Berkshires— Do away with your scrub boar and grade 
up your herd with one of my registered Berkshire Boar 
Pigs. _A good March or April pig will cost you only 
$15, F. O. B. E. Falls Church; registration free. 
Fred D. Paxton, Bast Falls Church, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Choice Registered Chester Whites. 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 





Boggy Hollow 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Shoats—8 months, $10; pair, $18. Best breed- 
ing. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, | N. C. 
ESSEX 
ts Old, $12.50 to $15; 7 4 % monthe 
ald, fitse to $20. Jesse Barefoot, Cooper 
GUINEA HOGS 
ted—Registered Big Boned, Guinea Hogs. John 
M. “Sen Catharine e, N. 
TAaaERES 


75 Purebred Hampshire Pigs—$16 pair. 
Boydton, Va. 


100 High-grade Hampshire Pigs—$10 pair. J. Hager, 
Norvello, Va. 


Hampshires—Bred sows, 
Ioka Farm, Battleboro, N. 


I Have a Registered Hampshire Boar for one 
further “information. H. W. Ott, Cope, 8. C. 
oO. I. Cs 


ociatered Sows, Boars and Pigs. 
P. Box 27, Robersonville, Na C. 


FOC AS-CHIAB 


Wanted—One Poland-China big bone boar; 5 Red 
Jersey sows; state age and weight. R. P. Barnes, 


Bug Hill, N. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Qberdecn-Anges Cattle. 
Gastonia, N. 
f You wo the Best in aneus Cattle—Write San- 
fo rd & Rich, Mocksville, N. ¢ 
GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—Purebred Guernsey Bull—Three (3) years 
old, weighs about 800 Ibs., gentle, splendid milk lines. 
First certified check for $100 gets him, F. 0. Dur- 
ham. G. M, Carver, Box 411, Durham, N. C 
HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves—Choice 
breeding. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va 

Splendidly Bred Young Holstein Bulls for Sale— 
Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 
Holstein Bull 


























N. Hundley, 





Fa gilts “and boars. 











0. I. C. Valley 
Hill Farm, 














Finley Farms, 























For Sale—Registered Calf—Finest 








breeding. Address, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
JERSEYS 
15 Registered Jersey Heifers, Springers—From Na 


tional Soldiers’ Home; great herd; bargain opportunity. 
Belhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn 

For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dams. U. 8. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C 











nen SHEEP 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT a. inn ae Rams—145 to 195 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


4-Acre Farm for Sale—3 miles south & ‘Fuquay 
Springs. Frank Jones, Fuquay Springs, Cc. 








I'wo Good Farms for Sale—One in Alamance County, 
One in Guilford County. for description, write J. R. 
ham, N. C., Route 1 


res— Woke Counts 
vation, One of best cotton 
R FE. Prinee, Raleigh, N. C. 


265 Acres. Richmond County -100 acres cultivated. 
Fxeo lent_ value. Others, smaller. Tell me your farm 
wants, R. WB. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


Beautiful Farm—Just outside Maxton; large dwell 
ig, tenant houses, outbuildings; graded schools; fe 
male college. Priced to sell; liberal terms. 

Croom, Maxton, N. ©, 


For Sale—Old Geere Mill on Guess Road with 23 
Actes—8 acres cleared land. Mill, 1 burr flour mill, 
Al shape; 1 corn mill, Al_ shape; capacity 6 to 8 
bushels per hour; located on Eno River. Also saw mill, 
and 3-rcom house. Price $4,000; terms to suit pur- 
chaser. ‘rite or call Carver Real Estate Co., Box 
411 Durham, N, C.; Office 501 Trust Building. 


VIRGINIA 


{65 Acres—6% miles Farmville; extra good mT 
land; adequate buildings; $55 acre; a big bargain; 10 
yoars’ time. 52 Acres—2 miles Farmville; hier “soil, 
unimproved; timber for buildings; $30 acre; 5 years’ 
une F. D. Wills, Owner, Farmville, Va. 


farms for Sale—One 17¢-Acre Farm, 8-reom dwell- 
Mag 68-Acre Farm, 10-room dwelling. 73-Acres,, 45 
eared These farms are near Richmond, Va All 
ou good read, And in one mile of geod school. Land 
‘ies well. W. F,. Gay, Owner, Route 3, Box 1138, Peters- 


burg, Virginia 
peed A 















90 in high state of culti- 
farms in the county. 

















OTHER STATES 


Ye Have for Sale in the Prairie Belt of Mississippi 
moderate prices and yvood terms, farms adapted to 
‘orn, cotton, alfalfa, stock-raising and dairying. Cor- 
respondence invited, Guarantee Mortgage Company, 
Tupelo, Miss. 


at 





If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it | 
at a profit. 








Registered Shropshires—Four Bucks and 3 Ewes 








tor Sale—Best of breeding Highland Farm, High 
Point, a 
MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale-—Bayville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 Hamp- 


shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 S. C. Rhode Island Red 
yearling and two-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 
W Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Hound Pups Two 
Addor N. ( 
Purebred Colties—2 months old, 
H. C. Austin, Black Mountain 
For Sale—Setter Pups—Ready for fall training; $10 
each J. D. White, Hickcry Grove, S. C. 
Are You Proud ot Your Dos?tait not 
pleasure and pride in a lovely White C ‘ollie. 

Kennels, Burkeville, a 











Male Ae months old, $10 


each Troutman, 








$10 and $12 each, 





you will take 
Roseland 





Virginia 
Arrowhead 


From the Days of George Washington, 
Hounds Are the Best—Write for prices. 
Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





Cross-bred Bird Pups From 
bitch, good English Setter dog ; male, $15; 
Smith B ros., Stanfield, N 


Hounds, Airedales, Beagles ‘Bird, | House and Watch 
Dogs—Trained and pups Trained dogs sent on trial. 
10c brings price and reference lists. ‘‘OCO’’ Kennels, 
Oconee, Itlino vis 

For Sale Purebred ~ Collie Pups—Large size. From 
pot and driving stock, 8 weeks old. Male, $10; female, 
¥ Also 1 male, 12 “oe old, large size, $15. 
©. F. Jones, Mebane, N. C 


RABBITS 


a yyston, , Ga.—Flemish Giants— 


registered Pointer 
female, $10 




















~Manley’s Rabbitry 
Correctly bred Writ 


~ POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


“ANCONAS 


Roys ston, Ga.—Fine 
4 months old, $1, 
For | S. ale She ppard Str Anconas 
1 reste: 1 year old, he tag layers 
Cauble c le ’ 





Scarboro 
Ancona Cockere ‘Is 


, “Sheppard 


a = 
Strain” : delivered. 











hens and 
2. B. F 





L. EGHORNS 

For Sale Purebred Black Leghorn Cockorels Five 
months old; from heavy layers; $2 each, B. F. Cauble, 
Cleveland, No © 





~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 





(15) 687 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
All Kinds of Nursery-grown Plants 
F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, N. C. 
Coker’s Improved Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also 
Abruzzi Rye—l and 2 years from originator 
h selections. Cleaned, 





Catalog free 








d_ tested Both oats, 5 to 
20 bu $1 pe 5 to 20 bushels, 
$3.50 per bushel Write for descriptive catalog. 


Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 


Field Seed sargains s—Alfalfa, $6 bushel; Sweet 
clover, $5; Red clover, $10; Grimm alfalfa, $18; Tim- 
othy, $2.50; Kanred seed wheat, $1.75; seed rye, $1.50. 
Sacks free. We ship from several points and save you 
freight charges. Order from this ad. or send for sam- 
ples. We take back any seed that does not please you, 
and refund all of your money without argument; you 
run no risk in dealing with us. Buy from us and save 
30 per cent on your seed bill M. C. Meier, Salina, 
Kansas. 





TREES 


Get Our Prices Before (Ordering. J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co., Pomona, ; 








Mrs. Deaton’s Reds—Both combs. Order breeders 
now. Satisfied customers in 18 states. Catalog free. 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 


Extra Fine S. C. Reds Cheap—None bette 1-y 
cocks, hens, $2 each. ockerels, pullets, March hat h 
$1.50 each. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. 


For Sale—Purebred 8. C. Red a3 25c a tb., 
express collect. Must make room for growing stock. 
Special price during summer months. Price of these 
hens after September Ist will be $3 to $10. Booking 
orders now for fall delivery on young cockerels from 
prize winning stock. Price $5 to $15. Fourth of pur- 
chase price will hold your bird. One cock bird, 1 year 
old, $5. Can make delivery now. Black Jersey Giants 
from Madison Square Garden winner. Males, $7.50; 
females, $10. Age 5 months. America’s largest table 
fowls; beauties. G. M. Carver, Box 411, Durham, 
North Carolina. 











WYANDOTTES 


My Entire White Wyandotte Matings for This Sea- 
eon—Show record; heavy ej King’s strain (Keeler- 
Martin). Hens, cocks, $3, ; bigs gy Spe- 
ga matings. Free Booklet. Kings F; Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


PEA FOWLS 














Fruit Trees Greatly reduced prices; direct to planters 
June budded peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries, ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64-page catalog. Ten- 
nessee Nursery Co, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


rrr 
Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector— Position guaranteed after three 
months’ epare-time study or money refunded. Excel- 
lent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet, G-92. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


ating Sold My Farm Near Syracuse, N. Y., vie 

lace Farm Manager—On upto-date farm. 
member of Holstein-Freisian 
furnish best of references. Address H. B. 
1,000 A West Main St., Richmond, Va, 











Association, and — 
Nottingham, 











SALESMEN 
Tanning Simplified — Tools, Materials ‘ormulas— 
Cheap way. Proof. Agents wanted. % ON N. Gilley, 


Carlton, Texas, 





0. C. Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C., Wants Peafowls. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, 9 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 2 





Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 





Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 75c. Carolina 
Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard prante—-500, Te: 3,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 


Pure Early Jersey Wakefield caibege oo 
., postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Fall and Winter Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 
75¢; 1,000, $1.25. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Quality Cabbage, Collard, Tomato P1 ae ecially 
for summer oottine, Postpaid, 250, Tbe: 5 1; ex- 
essed, $1.50 1,000. Meadowcroft Sim eigh, 

North Carolina. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 1,000 
expressed, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, Pisgah, 
North Carolina. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—Right verioes for fali 
and winter heading; postpaid, 300, 65c; 500, 1, 























$1.50; big lots special price. Quick ine * Maple 
Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 
Leading Varieties "Cabbage, Tomate and Collard 


Plants—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, $75; by ex- 
press, $1 1,00¢; 10,000, $7.50. Satisfactory plants from 
experienced grower insures good plants. R. O. Parks, 
Ulah, Je 





Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, tomato, 

elery, lettuce, Bermuda onion, Kale and Brussels 
sprouts now read Parcel post paid; 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50. atisfaction guaranteed. 
D. F. Jamis Summ le, § 


Wakefield varly and “Late at Dutch Cabbage, 
and White Cabbage Collard Plante Ready—300, 75c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, mailed postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ments. Complete satisfaction or your money back 
Tidewater Plant. Co., Franklin, Va. 


CELERY 


ery Plants—50¢ ser 100, 
High Point, N, 


CLOVER 


Clovers on Every Acre Every Winter—Without re- 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


























delivered. J. Ia 


Fine Ce 
Sechrest, 











eowing. Folder free, 

Bur Clover—Recleaned, 80 Ib. Abruzzi Rye, $2.25 
bushel; oash with order Price Seed Company, Char- 
lotte ~ we 








os rimson Clover— New crop, American grown, high 
germination. G@ our wholesale prices before buying. 
Councill Seed Co., Franklin, Va. 


Fancy Crémson Clover—Imported or Tennessee grown; 
red clover, alsike, alfalfa, white blooming sweet clover, 
and all grass seeds Market unsettled. Write for 
latest price list, stating amount wanted. Hudmon 
Seed € o., Na ashville, Tenn 











Bur Clover— The roughly inoculated, which insures a 
6tand; sereened once; no noxious weeds or grasses. 
No order for less than 50 Ibs. 8c per b., F. 

Cc 





Abbeville, S Valuable printed instructions with 
every order Robt. S. Link, Abbeville, S. C 
OATS — 





“Rust-proot Oats | for Seed—800c b 


Louisa, Va. 


Recleaned_ 
Broc kfiela Farm, 


Ambitious Men—Write today for attractive proposi- 
tion, eelling Gg to America’s most popular 
automobile an ca) Magazines. Quick sales. 
Big profits. Pleasant work. Digest Publishing 
9638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati Ohio. 


We Want Men and Women — Who are desirous of 
25 eek 





lessly ae in 10 to 15 minutes. 100 other uses in every 
home. ng else like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. 
Contains Hy Wye. lime, acid or wax. Free samples make 
eales easy. Enormous repeat orders. 300 per cent 
profit. wagusive territory. We guarantee sale of every 
package. 0 other ‘‘sight sellers’’ and sure repeaters 
give our anu the fastest selling line in the country. 
No capital or experience required. Baker, Ohio, mote 
$600. Jast month. You can do as well. Send for 
sample and proof. L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 98, 102, 
1814 B. 61st, Chicago, Illinois. 


- MACHINERY 


Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘‘“Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better results. 


Saw Millis, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 
Water Wheels. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 


Corn Mills—Top runner, using the famous Moore 
County grit, makes the best grade table meal. Write 
for ha Sal Carolina Millstone Company, Cam- 
eron, N. 











Engines, 








Corn mean and piles on harvester or 
VWindrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state Only $25 with fodder 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester, Process Harvester Co., 
Salma, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rns 
Southern Dis- 








Complete Tanning Directions—$l. 
tributing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Accounts, Notes, Claims 
world. No charges unless collected. 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 

Hemstitching and Pecoting—Will be done during 
August and “ie agA at 8c per yard; suitable thread 
furnished. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N. C. 


ATS eee 


Collected anywhere in 
May’s Collection 











Automobile Mechanics, “Owners, ( jarage men, Repair- 
men Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 
Magazine. Contains helpful instructive information on 
overhauling, eg wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc 
Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


BEES 
Italian Queen Bees— Beautiful, 


at any price. Untested, $1; 
Creek Apiaries, Gimlet, Ky. 


Time to Re-queen- 
strong colonies next spring. 
Wilson, Fla € ircular free 


HONEY 











none better 
Sinking 


gentle ; 
day-old, 50c 


Italians for 
Apiaries, 


Introduce young 
Indian River 














Genuine Winter Turf Oats $1 bushel; sack lots up, 
$0c bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Fulghum Oats—A-grade; yielded 63 bushels per acre, 
850 per bushel, cash with order. Cloverdale Farm, 
Conover, N. C 





Beardless Barley, Abruzzi Rye, Winter Turf Oats, 
Leap’s Prolific Wheat—Write for sample and price 
Hillcrest. Farm Rustburg, | Va. 


Fulghum, Winter Turf “and Rust-proc f Seed Oats— 
New Crop, high germination. Get our wholesale prices 
before buying Councill Seed Co., Franklin, Va. 


Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats—We have an attractive 
price on above; all No. stock and Orangeburg County 
raised. Write, wire. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 








~ PECANS 


Early Bearing Budded and Grafte ed P Paper § Shell 
Pecan Trees—W orld 8 largest pecan nursery, and finest 
trees guaranteed. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 


Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 
best for the South Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
to disease and long-lived Arrange now for fall plant- 
ing. Write for folder giving full information and 




















prices Harlan Farm Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 
Lockhart, Alabama, 
RYE 
Abruzzi Rye Peaipreea strain; per bushel, 
Simpson & Sons Oxford, N. C 





For Sale—Noerth Carolina and Abruzzi Seed Rye, 
Cc. 


Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. 
200 Bushels Abruzzi Rye—$2 bushel; sack lots. 
for sample Hillcrest) Warm, Rustburg, Va. 


Southern Grown Rye—$1.60 bushel sack lots up, 





Write 











$1.50 bus t m See ‘o a ‘en 
S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—Oak Dale strain, $1.50 bushel Hudmon Seed Cc Nashville, Tenn 
lowest prices out, from $1.50 to $5. Write W. B. Genuine Abruzzi Rye—$2,50 vag pots fact lots up, 
Plot ons, Waynesville, N. C., Route 1 $2.40 bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., N ille, Tenn. 
Ss C. White and Black Leghorns—-Whites (Wyckoff Rosen or Winter Rye— New crop, 


strain), Blaeke, Great Northern stock 


Yearling hens 
aiid roosters. Cc. 


Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 


h ‘ak germini ation, 
Get our wholesale prices before buying.  Councili Seed 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


a — Postpaid, 10-Ib. can, $2; 6 Ibs., 
1 ye LC 


ace, Gresham, 5S 





Choice — Guaranteed pure and delicious; 12 
Ibs., $2.50, by mail postpaid; 10 Ibs. by express, F. O. 
B., $1.66; 60 Ibs., $9. The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 
Georgia 





PATENTS 
Copyrights—Write to B. P 





Patents, Trade-marks, 








Fishburne, Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGibl 
Bid., Washington, D. C 
PRINTING 
Womble 


250 Envelopes—$1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid 
I Cc. 


Press, Bear ( Creek, 
ROOFING 
Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp rooting; painted tin 


rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
Richardson wall beard; ridge 
skylights, ventilators, 
We furnish mechanics 

Budd-Piper Roofing 


and galvanized shingles 
roofing and shingle-rool 
ville, asbestos shingles; 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, 
cornices. Write us for prices 

to erect our goods when Me ee 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N 


SYRUP 
























Cuban Molasse $38 50, 60 gallons. Sample 25a 

Seuthern Distributing Co., Rale ich, N. C 
TOBACCO 

Tobaceo— Yellow Pryor—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 
thbs., $2.75; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1; 10 Is., $1.90. Pitt- 
man Tebaeco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 tbs., $1.75; 10 

IS. Smoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25; 10 Ds., $2. Send 
no money; pay when received. Tobacco Growers’ Union, 
Padueah, Ky 

Pure Sound Red Leaf Tobacco—Postpaid, 5-pound 
package extra fine chewing, $1.50; year-old smok- 
ing- . .25; mild smoking, $1 John Hatler, 


Mal artin, 


mn. Hatler is re liable. —Martin Bank 


WHEAT STRAW 





Baled Bright Wheat Straw—$12 ton. N. A. Kimreyt 


Mebane, N. C. 


- Montgomery Ward @@ 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You Miss 


this Money Saving 


Opportunity 


a 


Paige 


Ses 
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Your Free Copy of This 


Golden Jubilee Catalogue 


Is Now Ready for You 


Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, 
serviceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the 
making of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 


Your FREE copy is waiting here for you. 


To write for it today 


is to learn the lowest pricé you need to pay for everything you need 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 

Getting the right price today 
is a matter of choosing the right 
place at which to buy. To know 
the lowest price, to get the ac- 
tual market price on everything 
you buy, will mean a saving of 
at least $50 on your needs and 
your family’s needs this season. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 
quote the lowest prices possible 
on new, fresh merchandise of 
serviceable quality. We do not 
sell cheap unreliable merchan- 
dise. We do sell good goods at 
the lowest cash prices of the 
year. To buy from Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is complete assur- 
ance of Satisfaction and Certain 
Saving. 
Everything for the Home, the 

Farm and the Family 
For the Woman. Are you in- 


terested in New York styles, the 
newest styles? Ward’s own fash- 


ion experts have selected in New . 


York everything for you and for 
your children — coats, suits, 
dresses, hats and shoes, and all 
are offered to you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want 
full value for your dollar? All 
your personal needs, everything 
from clothing to a good cigar, 
is offered you at prices that 
bring you the greatest return 
for your money. 

For the Home. Everything 
that goes to make the home 
modern and pleasant, rugs, wall 
paper, furniture and home fur- 
nishings are shown in this cata- 
logue at prices that save many 
dollars. 

For the Farm, Everything 
the farmer needs—tools, roofing, 
fencing, paint, hardware, of 
guaranteed dependable quality 
—at amazingly low prices. 

Every item in this catalogue 
is guaranteed exactly as pictured 
and described. Your money 
back if you are not entirely satis- 
fied with everything you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
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Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service 
for you. 

After a year’s work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have perfected 
a new system that makes certain a very 
quick and satisfactory service to you. 

Practically every order that comes to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. this season 
will actually be shipped and on its way 
to you in less than 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and 
now a new service. True it is indeed 
that “Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
Oldest Mail Order House, is Today the 
Most Progressive.”’ 











Mail this coupon to the one of our five houses nearest you 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Deri. 18-H 


Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 


(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
Patron: Are you sure that this paste is im. 
from France? 
factiul Clerk: Why, madam, 
heard of the French 
rales. 





ported 


surely 
Way- 


you 
have paste ! 


side 


LIKELY SO 
Dobbs: Ah, how do you like 
? Fine, eh? I made the 
own head from an original r cipe 
Hobbs: I don’t believe I'll drink 
might be wood alecohol.—Wayside. Tales 


this home 


orew stuff out of my 


iny—it 


HIS CHARACTER 


“What kind of a man is Brown?” 
“Well, if someone would offer him a _ posi- 
tion as wine taster for the government, he'd 
want to know what the salary -Way- 
Tales. 


was.” 


side 


SAYING IT WITH FLOWERS 


Miss Ouldgirl: The manager said I 
well preserved, and then I found 
charge notice in my pay envelope! 

Miss Younger: Probably he just meant 
that you were canned and wanted to say it 
nicely!—Wayside Tales. 


was 


dis 


my 


HIS “RUTHERS” 


Mother: (To son who wishes to go with big 
sister to a dance): “‘No dear, you cannot go 
this time. Wait until you’re a big boy. Ev 
ery dog has his day.” 
“But 


while I'm a 


I'd ratl 
} 


Son (forlornly) 


have 


mamma, 
mine pup.”’-—-Ex 


ISN’T WORTH IT 


“’At’s a wuthless man I's got, 
“Why don’t you 

for divorce.” 
*Divo'ce? 


a divo’ce ud 


You say a divo'’ce? 
lnllal 
adotlians, 


on th: 


cost m hity 
ain’t got no money to waste 


Wayside Tales 


PREPAREDNESS 


HER THEORY WAS SAFETY 
cam out of tl 1 
4 suspicious 
r of his wife im the bu 
“Wh 
asperity. 
“Never 
Hiram. 


it's in that?” asked 


mind, it won’t hurt you,” replied 


“Hiram, that’s a box of dynamite,” said his 
wife, excitedly. 

“Well, what if it is? 
age unless it explodes.’ 


It won’t do any dam- 


“Hiram,” shrilled the woman, “if you think 
I'm going to ride six miles in a buggy with 
fifty pounds of dynamite at my feet you're a 
bigger fool than I thought you were! You 
take that stuff right out put it in the 
back part of the buggy under the seat!” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS - 


WEN SOME FOLKS MEETS 
UP WID SUC-CESS DEY 
TAKES ALL DE CREDIT 
FUH tT BUT WEN DEY 
FALLS DOWN DEY SAYES, 


and 

















